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Introductory  Note. 

THE    NEEDS   FOR    AN    INTERNATIONAL    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Drive  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  fasten  a  pulley  to  the  hook,  suspend  a 
rope  through  the  pulley  with  both  ends  reaching  down  to  the  level  of 
your  hands.  Grasp  one  end  of  this  rope  in  the  right  hand,  then  grasp 
the  other  end  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  even  power  exerted  by  both 
hands  bear  down  on  the  rope,  and  both  hands  will  arrive  at  a  mean  level. 

But  supposing  that  power  which  is  exerted  by  the  right  hand  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  left  hand,  and  that  the  left  hand  move  upward  or  down- 
ward, what  would  then  happen?  This:  as  the  left  hand  would  move 
downward  the  right  hand  would  be  correspondingly  forced  upward.  As 
the  left  hand  would  move  upward  the  right  hand  would  be  correspond- 
ingly forced  downward. 

Now,  call  the  right  hand  "the  home  price  of  the  staples,"  and  the 
left  hand  the  "cost  and  conditions  of  ocean  carriage,"  and  we  shall 
have  an  illustration  which  will  bring  out  the  point  in  the  question  be- 
fore us. 

With  the  power  of  volition  exclusively  transferred  to  the  left  hand, 
to  the  "cost  and  conditions  of  carriage/'  it  can  do,  what  ?  It  can,  at 
will,  raise  or  lower  the  home  price  c-f  thei  staples  in  any  country  of  the 
world;  it  can  do  more;  it  can,  at  will,  raise  or  lower  their  world's  price. 

Let  any  intelligert  peison  give  a  thoughtful  reading  to  the  Ame- 
rican and  British  government  reports  on  ocean  carriage,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  pertinency  of  the  above  illustration.  He  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  one  of  high  rates  or 
of  low  rates,  but  of  steady  rates,  of  fixed  rates  equitably  arrived  at. 

The  great  shipping  trusts  that  now  control  the  ocean  traffic  of  the 
world,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage  "from  day  to  day," 
and  "from  hour  to  hour,"  may  exercise  a  power  greater  than  that 
possessed  by  any  or  all  the  rulers  of  the  world.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  conditions  which  make  it  possible  to  force  the  price 
of  the  staples  up  or  down  at  will,  enable  them,  indirectly,  to  exercise 
economic  and  political  power  and  pressure  more  subtle  and  more  effective 
than  that  exercised  through  diplomatic  and  military  channels. 

The  International  Commerce  Commission,  as  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  is  intended  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  an 
equilibrium  of  power  on  a  basis  of  equity,  an  equilibrium  between  the 
various  forces  which  come  into  play  in  determining  the  world's  price  of 
the  staples. 
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"  The  deteriorating  influences  set  going  by  the  unfixed  rates  for  ocean    carriage  affect  ad- 
versely not  only  the  producer  but  also  the  consumer. ' ' 


Steadying  the  World's  Price  of  the  Staples 


Resolutions  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

PRESENTED    TO    THE 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE    OF  AGRICULTURE 

(FEBRUARY  27th,  1915). 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Permanent  Committee  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  which  Mr.  Lubin,  the 
American  delegate,  will  now  present,  was  already  communicated  to  the 
Committee  last  October.  As  the  delegate  was  then  in  the  United  States 
it  was  decided  to  defer  action  until  his  return.  I  now  give  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUBIN  (delegate  of  the  United  States}.  In  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  herewith  present  to 
the  Permanent  Committee  the  following  resolutions  ot  Congress: 

Joint  resolution  instructing  the  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  Permanent  Committee  for  action  at  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1915  certain  resolutions. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  letter  (/) 
of  article  nine  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  Institute  which  provides  that  it  "shall 
submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  be  need,  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  interests  of  farmers,"  [the  American  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  instructed  to  present  (during  the  1914  fall 
sessions)  to  the  Permanent  Committee  the  following  resolutions  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  submitted  for  action  at  the  General  Assembly  in  1915,  so  as  to  permit  the 
proposed  conference  to  bo  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute  in  1917; 

Resolutions.  The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture to  invite  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  in  an  international  con- 
ference ^on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples. 

This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Governments 
adhering  to  the  Institute  and  is  to  [consider  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  con- 
vention for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  International  Commerce  Commission  on 
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Merchant  Marine  and  on  Ocean  Freight  Rates  with  consultative,  deliberative,  and  ad- 
visory powers. 

Said  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute  in  1917. 

I  now  move  that  the  proposal  contained  in  the  above  resolutions  be 
placed  on  the  program  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  What  is 
your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  DOP  (delegate  of  France}.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  By  placing  before  the  Institute  so  important  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  ocean  freight  rates,  the  United  States  is  taking  a  direct 
and  effective  step  towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  of  the  great- 
est economic  and  political  importance  to  the  whole  world.  Ocean  freight 
rates  have  become  the  pivot  on  which  turns  the  whole  problem  of  the  cost 
of  cereals.  It  is  therefore  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Interna- 
tiohal  Institute  o^Agri culture  to  accept  with  the  greatest  favor  the  proposal 
laid  before  it.  Consequently  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  my  govern- 
ment y.'Tli  be  c;uite  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DE  MIKLOS  (delegate  of  Hungary}.  I  wish  here  to  declare  that  my 
government  has  authorised  me  to  give  its  adherance  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  next  General  Assembly 
should  deal  with  the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  ZABIELLO  (delegate  of  Russia}.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lubin 
on  the  great  success  he  has  had  and  on  the  valuable  work  he  has  per- 
formed in  his  country  by  getting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  that  the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  proposal  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  more 
especially  for  my  country,  which,  in  the  matter  of  ocean  freight  rates, 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  other  countries.  I  can  only  express  my 
entire  support  of  the  proposal  that  the  question  be  made  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  MULLER  (delegate  of  Germany}.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  to  the 
congratulations  which  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Lubin  for  his  initia- 
tive. I  have  not  been  instructed  to  make  a  special  declaration  on  the 
motion  before  us,  but  I  can  state  that  my  government  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  question.  If  the  proposal  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  or  a  special  conference  it  is  necessary  that  a  preliminary 
study  be  made.  Consequently  I  would  ask  that  the  Secretary  General  be 
instructed  to  take  up  this  subject. 

Mr.  DE  Pozzi  (delegate  of  Austria}.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  declare 
myself  heartily  in  favor  of  the  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Lubin.  I  make 
a  motion  that  a  reporter  be  at  once  named  to  study  the  question  along 
with  the  proper  Bureau  of  the  Institute. 


Sir  JAMES  WILSON  (delegate  of  Great  Britain).  I  wish  to  give  my  entire 
support  to  the  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Lubin  that  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  be  placed  before  the  next  General  Assembly.  I  agree,  however, 
with  the  President  that  next  October  will  be  the  proper  time  for  deciding 
whether  the  Bureau  should  be  ordered  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  call  for  a  special  conference  to  be  held. 

Mr.  ALDUNATE  (delegate  of  Chili}.  As  the  representative  of  a  country 
which  does  not  possess  a  merchant  marine,  I  deem  it  proper  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  whole  of  Latin  America  has  at  present  to  submit 
to  the  freight  rates  formed  in  the  great  countries  which  possess  powerful 
merchant  marines.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  coun- 
tries, for  their  economic  and  commercial  prosperity,  that  a  neutral  ground 
be  found,  such  as  is  afforded  by  this  Institute,  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  not  only  to  get  in  touch  with  those  countries  which  determine  freight 
rates,  but  where  we  may  find  some  protection  for  our  interests  which  are 
at  stake.  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  thi  tatement  so  that  the  merchant 
marine  countries  may  take  into  due  consideration  the  situation  of  those 
nations  which  are  subject  to  them  for  ocean  carriage.  These  nations  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  merchant  marine  countries,  as  it  is  they  who 
supply  the  goods  to  be  carried,  and  as  [they  also  largely  supply  Europe 
with  her  foodstuffs  and  with  the  raw  material  for  her  factories.  Con 
sequently,  although  I  have  not  received  direct  instructions  on  this  head, 
I  am  interpreting  faithfully  the  economic  policy  to  which  my  government 
constantly  adheres  when  I  give  my  full  support  to  the  proposal  which 
has  been  brought  before  the  Permanent  Committee  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PINEIRO  SORONDO  (delegate  of  Argentina}.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Lubin  on  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  this  im- 
portant question  has  been  brought  before  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  question  of  exceptional  importance  for  the  Argentine,  which 
has  not  got  a  merchant  marine,  and  which  now  finds  itself  compelled 
to  pay  enormous  freight  rates  in  order  to  export  its  products,  freight 
rates  which  amount  in  certain  cases  to  fully  half  the  value  of  the  product. 

Mr.  ROVIRA  (delegate  of  Uruguay}.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made  by  the  delegate  of  Argentina,  and  which 
hold  good  for  the  country  which  I  represent.  The  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  has  my  hearty  support. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  put  to  the  vote  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubin 
that  the  proposal  relative  to  ocean  freight  rates,  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  made  part  of  the 
program  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute. 

The  motion  .was  carried  unanimously. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


AN 

INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

ON 

Ocean  Freight  Rates 

(from  the  "Congressional  Record") 


House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  September  ist, 

Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  House  joint  resolution  311. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

(The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  which  appears  on  page  3). 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  is  present,  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  FLOOD]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MANN]  for  20  minutes. 

[Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter] . 

Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GOODWIN]. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  GOODWIN]  is  re 
cognized  for  10  minutes. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  is  a  Government  institution,  having  its  seat  permanently 
at  Rome,  Italy.  It  is  supported  by  a  treaty  between  54  adhering  Govern- 
ments, including  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  invite  a  conference  of  the  adher- 
ing Governments  to  consider  the  question  of  creating  an  international 
commerce  commission  for  the  control  of  freight  rates  on  the  high  seas. 
Hearings  were  had  last  year  by  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  ALEXANDER] 
is  chairman,  and  those  hearings  consist  of  four  volumes,  covering  a  volu- 
minous report,  showing  that  there  are  great  shipping  trusts  in  control  of 
ocean  freight  rates.  A  similar  report  was  made  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  England,  consisting  of  two  large  volumes.  Another  report  was  made  by 
the  Canadian  commission.  All  these  reports  show  indubitably  that  there 
exist  throughout  the  world  great  shipping  trusts  controlling  ocean  freight 
rates,  and  that  these  rates  have  increased  from  100  to  200  per  cent  within 
the  past  two  years. 


The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  create  finally,  if  possible,  an  inter- 
national commerce  commission  on  ocean  freight.  It  was  shown  in  the  hear- 
ings had  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  of  the  total  freight 
carried  oversea,  excluding  mail  and  passenger  traffic,  only  two-ninths 
consist  of  package  freight  or  articles  of  manufacture;  that  the  other  seven- 
ninths  consist  largely  of  agricultural  products.  The  testimony  adduced 
by  these  commissions,  as  well  as  by  other  investigators,  reflects  the  further 
fact  that  upon  all  package  traffic  in  manufactured  articles  the  ship  carrier 
is  required  to  give  from  30  to  60  days'  notice  of  any  change  of  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  making  stable  the  freight  rate.  The  evidence  further  shows 
that  upon  agricultural  or  staple  products  no  notice  at  all  is  given,  but 
that  the  carrier — the  shipowner— arbitrarily  changes  his  rates  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  thus  making  unstable  all  freight 
traffic  upon  the  staples  or  agricultural  products. 

HOW  CARRIAGE  INFLUENCES  PRICES. 

In  suostance,  the  grower  of  agricultural  products  receives  so  much  for 
nis  products,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes,  but  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  bill  coming  in  here 
appropriating  $25.000.000  to  enable  the  Government  to  buy  ships  and 
go  into  the  shipping  business  itself.  It  will  steady  the  freight  rates  when 
it  does  that,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
might  spend  $100,000.000,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  purchase  of  ships,  and  then 
"Uncle  Sam"  would  not  control  the  shipping  interests  of  the  world.  The 
ships  that  may  be  bought  for  this  $25.000.000  would  be  but  a  small  segment 
in  the  great  circle  of  the  world's  commerce. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  The  gentleman  will  understand,  whatever  the  rate 
is,  that  it  will  tend  to  steady  the  other  rates  and  bring  all  to  a  level  that 
we  set  with  our  $25.000.000  worth  of  ships? 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.  That  $25.000.000  worth  of  ships  bought 
by  this  Government  would  not  steady  rates,  nor  do  I  understand  it  would 
pretend  to  steady  rates.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  is  opposed 
to  this  resolution  or  not. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  was  asking  a  question.  I  am  not  indicating  my 
position  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  my  time  is  quite 
limited,  with  due  deference  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  I  do  not  care  to  be 
further  interrupted. 

The  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  is  controlled  at  the 
point  of  export.  This  year's  American  crop  of  wheat  will  exceed  possibly 
900.000.000  bushels.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  cost  of  the  transport- 
ation of  wheat  across  the  seas  is  but  i  cent  per  bushel,  at  that  rate  it  would 
be  $9.000.000.  If  it  were  25  cents  a  bushel  it  would  be  $225.000.000.  The 
evidence  taken  by  the  commissions,  as  well  as  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Lubin,  the  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  shows  that  from  time  to  time 
bulk  traffic,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton,  may  be  carried  gratis  for  the  reason 
that  when  a  ship  is  under  orders  to  sail,  the  ship  must  sail  upon  a  certain 
day  and  upon  a  certain  hour. 

THEJPROBLEM. 

If  there  be  no  cargo  for  that  ship  she  must  have  ballast  or  else  she  will 
turn  turtle.  Therefore,  a  ship  to-day  may  carry  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  of 
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cotton  without  any  charge  whatever.  As  to  cotton,  it  happens  very  infre- 
quently, as  compared  to  the  number  of  cargoes  of  wheat  that  are  carried 
gratis.  Not  that  the  shipowners  are  philanthropists  or  accustomed  to 
giving  alms  to  the  shipper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  having  the  ship  suf- 
ficiently weighted,  and  (b)  running  out  of  business  the  independent  steamers 
and  ships  that  are  not  owned  by  the  shipping  trusts. 

If  wheat  is  $i  per  bushel  in  Liverpool,  this  fact  is  made  manifest 
to  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  the  price  of  carrying  that  wheat 
across  the  sea  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  the  producer  of  that  wheat  receives 
not  $i  for  his  wheat  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago  or  any  other  export  point, 
but  $i  less  25  cents.  If  the  price  of  cotton,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool  be  15 
cents  a  pound,  the  producer  of  cotton  will  not  receive  15  cents  a  pound  for 
his  cotton  exported  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston,  but  he 
will  receive  so  much  less  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  the  quotation 
mark  means  the  price  at  the  place  of  delivery,  in  Liverpool  or  in  London. 
The  great  agricultural  products  of  the  world  are  not  sold  like  package 
traffic,  are  not  sold  like  boots  and  shoes,  and  typewriters,  and  other  manu- 
factured products.  The  great  agricultural  products  of  the  world  are  sold 
upon  the  exchanges.  They  are  sold  in  the  pit,  they  are  sold  upon  the  bourse; 
and  these  prices  are  telegraphed,  are  megaphoned,  so  to  speak,  throughout 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  products  of  manufacture  are  not 
thus  sold,  for  they  are  bartered  and  sold  in  private  sale  and  are  not 
listed  on  the  bourses,  pits,  or  exchanges. 

The  retail  merchant  sells  at  private  sale  to  his  customer,  and  the  carriage 
price  of  shoes  may  change  across  the  high  seas,  but  if  so,  notice  of  from  30  to 
60  days  must  be  given,  whether  the  price  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manufacturer  can  not  figure  the  cost  of  his  goods  with 
pencil  and  paper  unless  he  knows  the  exact  cost  of  transportation.  But  the 
producer  of  agricultural  products  has  no  knowledge  to-day  what  the  price 
of  the  carriage  of  his  wheat,  his  corn,  or  his  cotton  may  be  to-morrow. 
Therefore  he  may  say  that  whereas  wheat  is  worth  $i  to-day  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  to-day  across  the  seas  is  i  cent  a  bushel,  to-morrow 
it  may  be  also  $i  per  bushel  in  Liverpool,  but  the  carriage  across  seas 
to-morrow  may  be  25  cents  per  bushel.  So  he  is  at  last  and  finally  at  the 
mercy  and  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  and  arbitrary  will  of  the 
carrier — the  shipowner.  [Applause.] 

THE  BOURSE,  THE  PIT,  THE  EXCHANGE  :  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  PRICES. 

Manufactured  goods  or  package  traffic  and  agricultural  products  or 
staples,  as  they  are  called,  are  never  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
regards  the  prices  that  the  producer  may  finally  receive.  As  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  manufactured  goods  are  sold  by  private  sale  and  the  price  does 
not  necessarily  become  general.  But  with  agricultural  products  the  rule  is 
different.  These  products  being  sold  -  upon  the  exchange,  in  the  pit,  or  on 
the  bourse,  the  prices  quoted  are  made  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  bushel  of  wheat  and  of  corn  and  every  bale  of  cotton  is  controlled  by 
the  quotation.  Prices  on  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  freight  traffic 
on  same,  are  fairly  stable  and  change  but  little  from  week  to  week  or 
month  to  month,  as  one  transaction  does  not  necessarily  affect  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  transactions  made  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  whereas  quotations  on  agricultural  products,  changing  from 
day  to  day  or  from  hour  to  hour,  are  not  only  affected  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  alike,  but  are  doubly  affected  by  the  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  freight  rates  on  same^  which  the  evidence  shows  vary  not  only 
from  day  to  day  but  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  home  market  on  agricultural  products  is  affected  not  merely  by 
the  market  quotations  the  world  over,  but  by  the  transportation  charges 
as  well.  So  it  happens  that  the  merchant,  the  wholesaler,  the  manu- 
facturer of  package  traffic  goods  may  figure  with  pencil  and  paper  to  a 
nicety,  to  a  certainty,  the  cost  of  his  goods  laid  down,  but  the  grower  of 


agricultural  products,  not  having  a  fixed  charge  for  the  cost  of  carriage 
on  same,  is  unable  even  to  approximate  with  pencil  and  paper  the  price 
he  is  to  receive  for  the  output  of  his  toil. 

THE  EVILS  OF  UNFIXED  RATES  FOR  CARRIAGE. 

The  broker  or  commission  merchant  who  may  handle  the  staples 
of  agriculture,  likewise  uncertain  as  to  the  cost  of  carriage,  discounts 
the  price  at  the  probable  maximum  rate  in  order  to  come  out  safe  and 
whole,  while  the  cost  upon  some  of  his  transactions  may  be  the  minimum 
and  not  the  maximum;  so  the  grower  of  agricultural  products  is 
bound  to  be  caught  by  the  broker  or  the  commission  man  whenever  the 
carriage  rate  is  below  the  maximum.  And  when,  perchance,  the  ship 
carrier  transports  a  cargo  of  wheat,  cotton,  or  corn  without  charge  for 
transportation,  the  man  who  grows  these  products  is  not  benefited  by 
this  free  transportation,  and  the 'world  may  be  challenged  to  show  that- 
he  is  benefited  thereby.  For  agricultural  products,  being  sold  upon  the 
exchange,  are  not  bought  by  the  foreign  purchaser  from  the  man  who 
grows  the  cotton  or  the  corn.  These  articles  from  the  farm  have 
changed  hands  once  or  twice  and  are  bought  from  the  elevator  man, 
who  may  have  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  stored  away,  or  from  the 
cotton  factors  or  commission  merchants,  who  may  have  many  thou- 
sands of  bales  of  cotton  bought,  or  become  agents  for  cotton  grown  by 
the  farmers.  If  a  cargo  of  cotton  or  wheat  is  occasionally  carried  across 
the  seas  without  charge  the  buyer  abroad  in  London,  Liverpool,  Berlin, 
or  Paris  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  producer  of  these  products,  but 
with  the  man  at  the  point  of  export — -Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York. 

So,  after  all,  I  repeat,  if  occasionally  a  cargo  of  agricultural  products 
be  carried  free  of  charge  the  producer  of  these  products,  the  man  whose 
labor  and  investments  have  been  expended  to  bring  them  into  the 
world,  does  not  become  the  beneficiary  of  this  occasional  free  trans- 
portation for  the  additional  reason  that  the  merchant  or  cotton  factor 
or  elevator  man  deducts  from  the  farmer  when  the  purchase  is  made, 
not  the  minimum  but  the  maximum  charge  for  transportation.  Therefore 
the  growers  of  agricultural  products  should  be  placed,  and  desire  to  be 
placed,  in  the  same  condition  as  their  neighbor,  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  commission  man,  or  the  merchant,  as  regards  stability  of 
transportation  over  the  seas. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  this  resolution,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
for  its  ultimate  aim,  through  certain  channels,  the  processes  to  be  initiated 
by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional commerce  commission  for  the  stabilizing  of  ocean  freight  rates, 
as  set  forth  in  resolution  No.  311. 

WHY  THIS  DISCRIMINATION  ? 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  have  not  been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  question 
and  the  seeming  lack  of"  knowledge  of  the  discrimination  and  injustice 
dealt  to  them  in  the  way  of  ocean  freight  rates.  But  they  are  just  now 
becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  if  the  agricultural 
people  in  the  great  countries  of  the  world  demand,  as  they  should,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  deal 
in  package  traffic,  the  consummation  of  this  idea,  which  is  the  dream 
of  Mr.  Lubin,  the  pioneer  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
\\ill  be  realized. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  discrimination  between  the  manufacturer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agricultural  producer  on  the  other,  been  brought 
about?  Why,  sir,  does  the  ship  carrier  give  from  30  to  60  days'  notice  of  a 
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change  in  freight  rates  to  the  manufacturer  or  importer  of  package  traffic 
thus  stabilizing  his  freights,  which  are  but  two-ninths  of  the  oversea  traffic, 
but  arbitrarily,  and  without  warning  or  notice,  changes  the  ocean  rates, 
notVmly  daily,  but  hourly  if  necessary,  on  agricultural  or  staple  products, 
which  amount  to  seven-ninths  of  ocean  traffic,  excluding  mail  and  passen- 
gers? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  The  manufacturers  and  importers  are  powerful 
men  financially.  They  are  well  organized,  are  within  easy  touch  and  com- 
munication, reside  in  cities  and  other  centers  of  population,  their  aggregate 
wealth  and  influence  is  beyond  the  realm  of  approximation.  If  ocean 
freight  rates  were  not  stable  on  package  traffic  and  if  the  carrier  should 
change  his  freight  rates  arbitrarily  on  such  traffic,  as  he  does  upon 
the  staples  of  agriculture,  a  great  howl  would  go  up — yea,  the  tumult 
would  be  thunderous,  and  the  ship  carriers  would  be  bombarded  by  this 
organized  craft  of  business  men  until  they  would  be  forced  to  meet  their 
demands,  to  grant  the  very  order  that  obtains  to-day,  which  brings 
stability  in  ocean  freights  on  package  traffic. 

But  the  farmers  are  not  yet  thus  organized.  They  have  not  at  present 
the  same  means  of  business  intercourse  or  intercommunication.  Scattered 
here  and  there,  unorganized,  disorganized,  they  sell  that  which  they  pro- 
duce not  in  concert  but  individually  and  at  random.  But  they  are  waking 
up,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  before  our  committee  of 
Mr.  William  T.  Creasy,  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Hampton,  the  representative  in  Washington  of  the  State 
granges  of  eight  of  the  large  agricultural  States.  This  proposition  is  also 
highly  indorsed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Mobley,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
of  Arkansas,  who  was  in  Washington  for  10  days  recently. 

This  Government  is  confronted  with  many  great  problems — yea,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Some  of  these  may  be  shown  by  the  demands 
and  platforms  of  political  conventions.  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance 
of  many  of  these,  but  the  supreme  question  of  the  hour — the  vital  ques- 
tion that  goes  to  the  heart  and  the  home  of  every  producer  and  consumer 
whose  individual  toil  enters  into  the  price  of  his  output — is  the  justice, 
the  equity  of  the  exchange,  and  none  so  much  as  the  equity  in  the  ex- 
change of  agricultural  products. 

Let  us  break  the  chains  that  manacle  the  arms  and  shackle  the  feet 
of  those  that  feed  and  clothe  the  world. 

I  desire  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lubin  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  (See  «  Hearing  », 
page  19). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MANN]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AS  A  FACTOR 
IN  PRICE  FORMATION. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  KAHN]. 

Mr.  KAHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this  resolution.  The  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  has  already  accomplished  a  splendid  purpose. 
.Prior  to  the  time  it  was  organized  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get 
accurate  crop  reports  of  the  world  from  authentic  sources.  Speculators 
who  wanted  to  manipulate  the  markets  of  the  world  had  agents  in  different 
agricultural  countries,  and  these  speculators  could  give  out  any  reports 
they  desired  in  order  to  show  either  an  excess  of  production  or  a  shortage 
of  production  of  any  or  all  of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture.  There  were 
many  people  who  looked  upon  the  formation  of  the  Institute  with  more  or 
less  misgiving;  but  since  it  has  been  founded  54  nations  of  the  world  have 
subscribed  to  the  protocol  under  which  it  was  organized;  and  to-day 
these  countries  send  official  reports  every  month  to  Rome,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  located.  These  reports  in  turn  are 


sent  to  every  country  on  earth,  and,  as  a  result,  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers throughout  the  world  know  to-day  what  the  authentic  crop  reports 
of  practically  every  civilized  nation  may  be. 

Now,  the  question  of  ocean  carriage  has  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
price  of  many  of  these  staples  that  the  whole  world  consumes.  At  the 
present  time  the  ocean-carrying  freight  varies  on  the  staples  of  agriculture 
practically  from  day  to  day.  The  manufactured  commodities  have  steady 
and  fixed  rates;  the  various  steamship  companies  have  agreements  under 
the  terms  of  which  they  will  not  change  these  latter  rates  except  upon  30 
or  60  days'  notice.  No  such  agreement  holds  with  regard  to  corn  or 
wool  or  cotton  or  the  foodstuffs  which  the  world  requires.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  producer  of  these  commodities  is  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ocean  carriers  so  far  as  the  price  he  gets  for  his  commodity 
is  concerned,  because  in  most  instances  the  price  of  his  commodity  is  fixed, 
not  in  the  United  States  but  in  -some  foreign  country.  And  therefore  the 
farmer's  price  in  the  United  States  is  the  foreign  price  less  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  the  foreign  port  where  the  world  price  is  made. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

It  is  proposed  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  allow  the  American 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  to  bring  up  the  question  of  an 
international  commerce  commission  before  the  nations  that  are  subscribers 
to  the  Institute.  This  international  commerce  commission  will  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  ocean-carrying  freight, 
just  as  was  done  in  the  investigation  and  regulation  of  interstate  rail- 
road rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  this  country. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  create  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion it  was  held  by  many  well-meaning  people  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
that  the  Government  had  a  right  to  take  up  at  all.  Gradually  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  convinced  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  a  good 
work  was  being  accomplished  by  that  commission,  and  Congress  from  time 
to  time  has  passed  additional  legislation  conferring  broader  and  more 
extensive  power  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  dare  say  that 
throughout  the  country  to-day  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  formation  of 
that  commission  was  an  excellent  piece  of  legislative  work.  How  far  the 
foreign  countries  will  go  in  taking  up  and  considering  this  matter  we  can 
not  say.  This  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  does  no  more  than  to  authorize 
the  American  delegate  to  present  the  matter  in  1915  informally,  and  then 
formal  action  will  be  taken  by  the  institute  in  1917. 

Personally  I  feel  the  passage  of  the  resolution  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  project  may  meet  with  some 
opposition  from  the  great  maritime  nations.  But  I  believe  many  of  the 
abuses  that  now  exist  in  the  ocean-carrying  business  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. Conditions  that  allow  some  of  the  steamship  companies  to  maintain 
so-called  "fighting"  ships,  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  competition  by 
cutting  rates  to  so  low  a  figure  that  the  competing  company  is  driven 
from  the  zone  occupied  by  the  company  that  maintains  the  "fighting" 
ships,  are  highly  injurious  to  the  world's  shippers.  They  ought  to  be 
eradicated,  and  the  international  commerce  commission  would  be  an  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  such  conditions  could  be  prevented. 

THE   PREVENTION  OF  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  ocean  carriers  can  fix  a  definite  rate  on 
"package  freight,"  which  is  the  designation  applied  to  manufactured 
articles,  there  is  no  substantial  reason  why  a  fixed  rate  can  not  be  made 
on  "balk  freight,"  as  the  staples  of  agriculture  are  designated  in  the  ocean- 
carrying  business.  It  may  be  contended  that  wheat  and  other  grains  are 
sometimes  carried  as  ballast  without  any  charges  whatever  for  the  ocean 
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carriage.  But  while  that  may  be  true  on  some  occasions,  the  great  bulk 
of  grain  shipments  across  the  water  have  to  pay  ocean  freight. 

%And  this  fixing  of  rates  seems  to  me  the  more  essential,  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  "bulk  freight"  constitutes  seven-ninths  of  all  the  merchandise 
carried  on  the  seas.  In  other  words,  the  staples  of  agriculture  constitute 
nearly  78  per  cent  of  all  the  cargoes  carried  on  the  world's  great  ocean 
highways.  It  seems  obvious  that  if  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of  carrying  this 
great  mass  of  agricultural  products  can  be  prevented  or  even  controlled, 
there  must  be  greater  certainty  and  stability  in  the  prices  the  farmers 
of  the  great  producing  nations,  will  receive  for  their  products.  I  say, 
therefore,  we  are  justified  in  passing  this  resolution  in  order  that  our 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  may  endeavor  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  great  problem. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  FALCONER]. 

[Mr.  FALCONER  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter], 

Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  ALEXANDER]. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE   COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  this  resolution  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  who  is  the  permanent  de- 
legate of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome.  He  had  read  my  report  on  steamship  conferences  and  agree- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  arid  he  was  convinced  that  our 
Government  would  be  impotent  to  enforce  reasonable  rates  or  stabilize 
rates  on  farm  products  in  international  trade  in  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
national agreement,  and  that  is  true. 

In  the  bill  which  was  drawn  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  bill  17328,  we 
have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  may  under  the  law  to  bring  all  the  lines,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and,  so  far  as  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  con- 
cerned, to  regulate  their  rates.  But  many  reasons  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  gentlemen  why  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  this  Government 
to  regulate  international  freight  rates.  I  have  not  the  time  to  enumerate 
them,  much  less  to  discuss  them  in  detail,  nor  is  it  necessary  at  this 
time. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  committee  showed  that,  so  far  as 
package  freight  is  concerned,  the  conference  lines  have  a  uniform  rate, 
which  usually  is  not  raised  or  lowered  until  after  60  day's  notice.  The 
shippers  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were  all  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  stabilizing  of  rates  was  very  important  in  the  export 
trade,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  they  might  know  how  to  make 
their  contracts.  They  would  then  know  one  of  the  factors — and  a  very 
important  one — in  the  price  of  the  commodity  they  would  sell  for  future 
delivery,  namely,  the  freight  rates  to  be  charged  on  the  commodity. 

SHOULD  RATES  VARY  FROM  DAY  TO  DAY  AND  FROM  HOUR  TO  HOUR? 

Now,  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  rate  varies  daily,  if  not  hourly,  often  de- 
pending upon  the  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  great  ocean  liners  for 
ballast.  Under  the  agreement  between  the  conference  committee  the 
quantity  of  grain  that  one  of  the  ocean  liners  may  carry  is  limited. 
Mr.  Lubin  contends,  and  with  great  force,  that  in  order  to  steady  the 
world's  price  of  the  staples  it  is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  freight  rates  on  the 
staples,  'and  that  this  can  not  be  done  until  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  the 
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commodity  from  the  sea-board  to  the  point  of  delivery  in  Europe  or 
South  America  or  elsewhere  in  our  over-sea  trade  is  known  with  reason- 
able certainty.  In  years  past,  as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  KAHX] 
has  said,  the  operators  on  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
influenced  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  staples  from  day  to  day 
by  giving  out  information,  more  or  less  guesswork  and  in  many  instances 
manipulated,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  crops  and  the  probable 
yield  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

The  international  institute  at  Rome,  in  which  Mr.  Lubin  has  so  ably 
represented  this  Government  as  permanent  delegate,  has  undertaken 
to  correct  this  evil.  The  Government  reports,  the  official  reports,  the 
forecasts,  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  agencies  of 
the  54  signatory  States  to  this  institute,  and  are  compiled  and  dissemin- 
ated to  the  different  countries,  and  that  element  of  speculation  has  been 
largely  eliminated.  Having  accomplished  this  task,  Mr.  Lubin  is  in  favor 
of  taking  another  step.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  but  not  an  idle  dreamer.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  54  nations,  parties  to  the  international  conven- 
tion of  1905  creating  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  sup- 
porting the  institute,  can  be  brought  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
an  international  commerce  commission,  vested  with  power  to  stabilize 
the  rates  or  regulate  the  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture,  another  es- 
sential factor  in  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
will  be  fixed  and  another  element  of  speculation  eliminated. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

I  fully  realized  when  I  introduced  this  resolution  that  we  were  un- 
dertaking a  difficult  task,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  the  effort.  It  can  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
an  international  problem,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  international  agree- 
ment. This  resolution  does  no  more  "than  to  authorize  Mr.  Lubin,  in 
October,  to  propose  to  the  permanent  committee  the  resolution  set  out 
in  this  joint  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  311)  instructing  American  delegate  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  foi  action  at 
the  general  assembly  in  1915  certain  resolutions"  (i). 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  letter  (/")  of  article  9 
of  the  treaty  establishing  the  institute,  which  provides  that  it  shall  "submit  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  be  need,  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  common  interests  of  farmers,"  the  American  delegate  to  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  is  hereby  instructed  to  present  (during  the  1914  fall  sessions) 
to  the  permanent  committee  the  following  resolutions,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  submitted  for  action  at  the  general  assembly  in  1915,  so  as  to  permit  the  pro- 
posed conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1917: 

"  RESOLUTIONS. 

"The  general  assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
invite  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  in  an  international  conference  on 
the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples.  • 

"This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments adhering  to  the  institute,  and  is  to  consider  the.  advisability  of  formulating 
a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  commerce  com- 
mission on  merchant  marine  and  on  ocean  freight  rates,  with  consultative,  delibe- 
rative, and  advisory  powers. 


(I)   The  adhering  Governments  have  authorised  the  postponement    of    the  session 
of  the  next  General  Assembly    until  the  close  of  the  present   war. 
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"Said  conference  to  be  held  in   Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session 
of  ^he  general  assembly  of  the  institute  in   1917." 

If  the  Permanent  Committee  regard  the  resolution  favorably  they 
will  present  it  to  the  general  assembly  in  1915.  If  the  general  assembly 
agrees  that  it  is  a  subject  that  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
and  they  regard  the  time  opportune,  they  will  then  take  steps  to  call 
an  international  conference  in  1917  to  consider  the  question  of  organi- 
zing this  international  commerce  commission,  to  be  vested  with  the  powers 
set  out  in  the  resolution.  That  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  We 
all  agree  that  that  is  the  only  rational  way  to  get  at  it.  Whether  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  our  purpose  in  that  way  or  not,  of  course  we  do  not 
know.  That  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  nations  controlling  the 
larger  part  of  the  ocean-borne  commerce  of  the  world.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  worthy  of  the  effort.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  very  able  report  Mr.  Lubin  has  pre- 
pared to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  House  joint  resolution  311,  if  the  latter  becomes  a  law.  I  have 
not  the  time  to  read  or  comment  on  it  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me. 

[Mr.  ALEXANDER  handed  in  the  document  "Steadying  the  Woild's 
Price  of  the  Staples,"  annexed  hereto.  See  Addenda]. 

[Mr.  NORTON  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after]. 

Mr.  MANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  Eleven  minutes. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  three  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  COOPER]. 

THE  FACTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  -Speaker,  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MANN].  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I 
heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  and  by  other  thoroughly 
informed  witnesses,  as  to  the  merits  of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  pass. 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  ocean  traffic 
is  what  is  called  bulk  traffic,  and  pratically  all  of  this  comes  from 
the  farms  of  the  country.  When  farm  products  are  carried  on  land 
the  farmers  know  precisely  what  the  freight  rate  is,  and  the  rail- 
roads can  not  change  that  freight  rate  without  first  giving  notice  of  30 
or  60  days.  Even  then  they  can  not  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  interstate  commerce  commission,  which  before  reaching  a  decision 
takes  into  account  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  interests  of  the 
shippers.  But,  in  the  case  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  grain,  as  was  shown 
by  the  testimony,  they  may  vary  in  an  hour  from  i  cent  to  25  cents  a 
bushel. 

This  resolution  simply  provides  as  its  ultimate  purpose  that  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  shall  call  an  international  con- 
ference to  consider  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the 
staples  of  agriculture  and  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  international 
commerce  commission  on  merchant  marine  with  advisory  and  consul- 
tative powers  concerning  the  rates  to  be  paid  on  ocean  traffic.  It  is  a 
resolution  of  great  importance,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  MANN.   Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  Nine  minutes. 

COMPETITION  OR  STABLE  RATES  ? 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  that  this  resolution  will  pass,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  any  good.  It  may  do  some  harm.  It  will  ap- 
parently put  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  record  in  favor 
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of  stability  of  ocean  freight  rates.  There  is  one  way  to  have  stable  ocean 
rates,  and  that  is  to  have  comparatively  high  rates  and  to  cut  out  com- 
petition. Ocean  rates  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years,  gradually  falling,  with  some  variation. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas      Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  No.  I  have  but  9  minutes  and  the  gentleman  had  10.  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  this  suggestion,  and  then,  if  the  gentle- 
man desires  to  ask  a  question,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

There  is  a  competition  in  ocean  freight  rates,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said.  If  all  the  regular  line  steamers  are  in  combination, 
that  still  does  not  affect  the  tramp  vessels.  It  has  not  been  unusual  for 
the  tramp  steamer  or  the  tramp  sailing  vessel  to  come  into  a  port  looking 
for  a  cargo.  They  go  where  they  think  the  cargoes  will  be,  and  the  rate 
which  they  charge  will  depend  upon  the  demand  for  cargo  space.  When 
we  have  a  large  quantity  of  exports  from  a  particular  place  the  rate  will 
keep  up.  When  there  is  a  supply  of  vessels  and  a  shortage  of  demand, 
the  rate  will  fall.  The  freight  rate  on  grains  from  the  West  to  the  East 
has  been  reduced  to  a  very  large  percentage  by  lake  competition.  Lake 
competition  has  been  such  in  the  past,  and  it  usually  takes  some  time  to 
have  a  complete  effect  upon  railroad  rates — lake  competition  has  been 
such  in  the  past  that  frequently  steamers  have  carried  grain  from  Chicago 
for  a  cent  a  bushel  to  Buffalo.  Competition  did  it.  If  you  had  had  an 
interstate  commerce  commission  fixing  rates,  there  would  have  been  no 
rate  fixed  as  low  as  that.  That  does  not  pay  interest  on  the  investment. 
But  when  the  supply  is  large  in  the  way  of  cargo  space  and  the  demand 
is  small,  the  shipper  makes  his  own  terms. 

Now,  gentlemen  say  that  this  does  not  benefit  the  farmer  any.  All  of 
the  various  circumstances  that  enter  into  prices  for  and  against  lower 
or  higher  prices  meet  together  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  as  to  corn 
and  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  at  other  places  accordingly,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  all  the  combinations  bring  out  the  price. 

A  POINT  IN  QUESTION. 

To-day  we  are  met  with  a  peculiar  situation  which  itself  shows  that 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Lubin  and  those  of  the  committee  on  this  joint  re- 
solution are  in  error.  They  say  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  in  Liver- 
pool, and  that  the  farmer  can  not  tell  what  price  he  is  going  to  get, "be- 
cause we  have  not  stable  ocean  rates,  but  that  if  the  farmer  knew  what 
the  ocean  rate  was  he  could  tell  exactly  what  his  wheat  was  worth  in 
Kansas  City  or  on  the  farm  by  subtracting  from  the  Liverpool  price  the 
rate.  * 

A  little  while  ago  wheat  was  80  cents  a  bushel,  with  a  large  crop  in 
this  country.  Every  grain  speculator  in  the  land  believed  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  European  war  broke  out. 
The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  published  the  fact  that  grain 
would  increase  in  price,  that  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  wheat  and 
flour  in  Europe.  The  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  rather 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  largely  put  up  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  face  of  the  exceedingly  large  crop  and  the  lack  of  vessels 
to  ship  the  wheat  abroad. 

But  what  have  been  the  facts?  The  people  throughout  the  country, 
fearing  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  flour,  bought  two 
barrels  of  Hour  where  they  bought  one  barrel  before,  or  bought  one  barrel 
of  flour  where  they  bought  a  sack  before.  There  has  been  more  flour  sold 
in  this  country  in  the  last  30  days  than  was  ever  sold  before  in  the  country 
in  40  days'  time  or  more. 

The  millers  met  the  demand  for  flour — how?  They  have  to  have 
wheat.  But  the  farmers  were  holding  their  wheat  back.  They  were  not 
paying  any  attention  to  the  Liverpool  quotations,  nor  to  the  freight  rate 
fio'm  here  to  Liverpool.  They  held  their  wheat  back,  and  wheat  has  gone 
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up  25  cents  a  bushel  in  a  month's  time — more  than  that  for  May  wheat 

thus  disproving  every  assertion  which  the  economists  have  made  for 
years,  or  which  many  of  the  economists  have  made,  and  which  the  com- 
mittee make  in  reference  to  this  proposition. 

STABILITY  AND  COST. 

Now,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  have  cheap  ocean  rates. 
I  have  given  as  much  attention  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  any  Member  on  this  floor.  I  said 
years  ago  that  the  interstate-commerce  law,  when  we  gave  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  full  power  over  rates,  will  stabilize  rates,  but  it 
will  increase  rates.  You  never  can  stabilize  rates  anywhere  without  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  rates. 

Now,  the  people  of  our  country,  in  close  competition  with  each  other 
in  different  sections  and  different  cities,  desired  stable  rates,  because  un- 
stable rates  gave  one  city  in  competition  with  another  an  advantage  over 
the  other.  But  when  it  comes  to  foreign  rates  we  would  rather  have  cheap 
rates  than  stable  rates.  When  grain  is  carried  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  nothing  as  ballast,  as  has  been  the  case  on  many  occasions,  that  very 
fact  puts  up  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lubin  desires  that  the  farmer  ma\7  know,  as  he  says,  what  he  is 
going  to  get,  but  will  fix  it  so  that  he  will  get  less  money.  My  belief  is  that 
the  farmer  would  rather  have  a  little  more  money  ami  not  know  in  ad- 
vance just  how  much  it  is.  The  farmer  deals  with  uncertainties  as  to  his 
crops.  He  does  not  know  how  much  wheat  he  is  going  to  have.  He  would 
rather  have  a  larger  amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  to 
know,  to  begin  with,  just  how  much  he  would  have. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  it  amounts  to  anything,  is  to  put  the 
Congress  on  record  as  favoring  the  proposition  that  we  will  have  high 
ocean  rates,  but  we  shall  know  what  they  «£re,  and  that  a  tramp  steamer 
coining  into  port  can  not  carry  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton  for  any  less  than 
any  other  steamer  can  carry  it. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  THE  FARMERS. 

Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  two  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  RAKER], 

Mr.  RAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  over  the  hearings  and  also  of  hearing 
the  statements  and  presentation  of  the  matter  by  Mr.  Lubin  a  number 
of  times.  No  one  that  has  heard  his  personal  presentation  of  the  matter, 
knowing  the  questions  involved  and  their  magnitude,  and  what  it  means 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  can  deny  that  it  is  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument ever  made  or  written. 

These  arguments  are  based  on  experience,  and,  we  believe,  the  facts' 
A  stable  freight  rate  over  the  ocean  or  a  steadying  of  the  rates  would  mean 
that  the  farmer  and  the  producer  of  seven  ninths  of  all  the  commodities 
used  in  the  world  that  are  transported  by  freight  would  reap  the  benefit, 
and  he  would  know  exactly  what  he  was'going  to  get.  He  would  not  be 
subjected  to  gambling  in  the  markets  in  fixing  the  rates. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  having  its  seat  ^ 
Italy,  is  a  permanent  Government  institution  created  by  treaties 
June  7,  1905,  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  powers:  Italy, 
Montenegro,   Russia,   Argentine   Republic,   Roumania,   Servia,    Belgium, 
Salvador,    Portugal,    Mexico,    Luxemburg,    Switzerland,    Persia,    Japan, 
Ecuador,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands, 
Greece,   Uruguay,   Germany,   Cuba,   Austria,  Hungary,    Norv. 
Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Chile, 
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Peru,  China,  Paraguay,  and  Turkey.     Since  the  creation No£rth£~iri - 

ier  powers  have  become  adherents,   making  the  total  number  a1 
time  54  nations  represented  in  the  institution. 

Confining  its  operations  within  an  international  sphere,  the  institute 
is  authorized  and  directed,  among  other  things,  to  submit  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governments.,  if  there  be  need,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
common  interests  of  farmers,  and  it  is  under  the  subsection  designated 
"  i  '  article  9,  of  the  treaty  referred  to  that  it  is  proposed  to  instruct 
the  American  delegate  to  offer  a  resolution  inviting  the  adhering  Govern- 
ments to  participate  in  an  international  conference  on  the  subject  of 
steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staple  agricultural  products. 

If  the  invitation  thus  extended  is  accepted,  a  conference  consisting 
of  delegates  or  members  named  by  each  of  the  adhering  Governments, 
will  meet  in  Rome  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  convention 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  commerce  commission 
on  merchant  marine  and  on  ocean  freight  rates,  with  consultative,  deli- 
berative, and  advisory  powers. 

A  QUESTION  OF  PRIMARY  IMPORTANCE. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  resolution,  the  testimony  taken  developed 
the  following  facts: 

That  of  the  entire  ocean  freight  traffic,  seven-ninths  consist  of  bulk 
traffic,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  the  staples  of  agriculture. 

That  two-ninths  of  the  total  ocean  freight  traffic  consist  of  package 
traffic,  including  practically  all  manufactured  articles. 

That  while  the  freight  fate  on  package  traffic  can  not  be  changed  by 
the  carriers  without  giving  30  to  60  days'  notice  to  shippers,  the  rate  on 
bulk  traffic  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  changed  without  notice  and  fluctuates 
hourly. 

That  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  is  governed  by 
the  export  price,  which  fluctuates  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  ocean  freight 
rates  on  bulk  traffic. 

That  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  can  not  be  steadied 
until  a  fixed  rate  can  be  established  on  bulk  traffic  the  same  as  package 
tramc. 

Independent  of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  now  obtain,  the  ocean 
freight  rates  have  increased  within  the  past  two  years  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  and  are  controlled  by  shipping  trusts  which  arbitrarily  fix  the 
charge  for  carrying  the  staple  commodities,  and  the  burden  of  increased 
rates  has  been  borne  largely  by  the  bulk  traffic.  The  broad,  international 
scope  of  the  question  is  patent  and  it  is  one  of  primary  importance  to 
every  agricultural  nation  in  the  world. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT. 

Mr.  FLOOD  of  Virginia.      Mr.  Speaker,   I  yield  three  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CLIXE]. 

Mr.  CLIXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution  for  the  moral 
effect  it  will  have.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  for  the  reason  that  action  by 
a  great  government  will  influence  other  nations.  I  realize  that  there  is 
a  wide  distinction  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixing 
rates  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  having  an  international  commerce 
commission  do  so.  But  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  in  the  transportation  of  boxed  ma- 
nufactured goods,  which  constitute  two-sevenths  of  oar  foreign  merchan- 
dise, to  fix  the  rate  with  60  days  notice  of  change  upon  transoceanic 
shipment.  I  want  to  put  the  proposition  up  to  these  gentlemen  here 
why  we  can  not  fix  the  rates  on  the  other  five-sevenths.  A  man  that 
manufactures  shoes  in  Boston  and  sells  them  in  Liverpool  or  London  or  in 
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Brussels,  has  60  clays  notice  of  any  change  in  the  rate  at  which  he  may 
shij\  the  shoes  whenever  a  change  is  to  occur.  Then  why  can  not  the 
men  that  export  wheat  and  cotton  have  the  rate  fixed  in  some  way? 
Of  course,  I  understand  that  there  are  many  economic  features 
entering  into  the  shipment  of  agricultural  products — the  amount  pro- 
duced in  other  countries,  the  distance  exported  for  shipment,  the  avenue 
through  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  made;  but  no  man  has  assigned  a 
reason  in  this  discussion  why  you  can  not  fix  the  rate  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts as  you  can  on  manufactured  products.  Another  feature  of  the  pro- 
position is  that  the  farmer  is  not  concerned  about  the  extremely  low 
rates  or  the  ordinary  rate  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  speaks  about. 

THE  STANDARDISATION  OF  RATES. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  of  Arkansas.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINE.  No;  I  can  not,  I  have  not  the  time.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  gets  the  low  rate.  It  is  the  ele- 
vator man  and  the  shipper  and  not  the  farmer  that  gets  the  low  rate.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  has 
greatly  widened  the  field  of  information  for  all  the  nations  that  adhere  to 
it,  consisting  of  54  in  this  international  agreement.  It  has  widened  the 
field  of  information  by  publishing  the  amount  of  agricultural  products, 
the  demand  for  them,  and  giving  information  upon  same  in  which  our 
own  people  are  interested. 

I  recognize  another  fact  and  that  is  that  in  order  to  establish  effectually 
a  standardization  of  rates,  we  must  have  an  agreement  of  some  kind  be- 
tween the  great  shippers  of  this  country  and  the  people  to  whom  the  grain 
is  shipped.  I  recognize  that  transcontinental  freight  rates  are  largely  fixed 
and  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When  you  induct 
into  the  problem  transoceanic  commerce  you  come  in  contact  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  affect  not  only  ourselves,  but  our  customers  abroad. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  can  not  do  us  any  harm.  This  Congress 
should  show  that  its  purpose  is  to  regulate,  if  it  can  be  done,  ocean  freight 
rates,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  products  of  the  farm  that  constitute  one- 
half  of  our  export  trade. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RESOLUTION. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired 
and  all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


HEARINGS 


BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AEFAIRS 

HOUSE    OF-REPRESENTATIVES 

SIXTY-THIRD    CONGRESS,  SECOND    SESSION 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,   Friday,  Augus'j  7,  1914. 

The  committee    met    at    10.30    a.    m.,    Hon.    Cyrus    tline    presiding. 

There  were  present,  besides  the  committee,  Mr.  David  Lubin,  delegate 

of  the   United   States   to   the  International   Institute   of   Agriculture   at 

Rome;  Mr.  William  T.  Creasy,  master,  Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  Mr. 

George  P.  Hampton,  of  New  York,  representing  various  State  granges. 

The  committee  had  under  consideration  House  Joint  Resolution  311. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    JULY  31,   1914,  Mr.  ALEXANDER, 
Chairman  of    the   Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries, 
introduced    this  joint  resolution;   which    was    referred    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


(FOR  THIS  RESOLUTION  SEE  PAGE  3). 

Mr.  CLINE.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  the  committee.  This  meeting  is  called  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  I  will  read  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
from  him  [reading]: 

"APPAMATTOX,  VA.,  August  6,  1914. 
"CYRUS  CLINE: 

Wish  you  would  have  committee  meet  aud    consider    Lubin    resolution.     I    am 
for  ft.     H.  D.   FLOOD. 

The  meeting  was  called  pursuant  to  that  instruction  from  the  chair- 
man. We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Lubin,  Mr.  Creasy,  master  of 
the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Hampton,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  hear  the  witnesses,  all 
those  that  want  to  be  heard — all  those  that  we  can  hear  before  the  House 
meets,  and  that  we  have  the  hearings  printed. 

(The  motion  was  carried). 

Mr.  CLINE.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  and  will  hear  Mr.  Lubin 
first. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  LUBIN,  DELEGATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO    THE    INTERNATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    AGRICULTURE,    ROME,    ITALY. 

Mr.  CLINE.  Please  state,  Mr.  Lubin,  before  you  begin  your  talk, 
what  relation  you  sustain  to  the  organization  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  I  am  the  United  States  delegate  at  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  Government  institution  under  treaty, 
and  the  adherents  number  54  nations.  The  work  that  I  am  proposing 
in  this  resolution  is  one  of  the  results  of  my  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture. 

About  the  clearest  way  to  present  the  subject  before  this  committee, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  present  this  little  document  here,  which  is  a  state- 
ment oi  the  case  made  with  care.  (For  this  document  see  Addenda  No.  i). 
Most  of  the  quotations  are  from  the  report  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under  House  re- 
solution 425  and  587.  It  is  the  committee  of  which  Judge  J.  W.  Alexander 
is  chairman,  which  held  hearings  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  merchant 
marine,  and  some  four  volumes  were  published  by  the  committee.  A  si 
milar  inquiry  was  held  by  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  The  first  resolution  was  February  24,  1912,  No.  425.  The 
second  resolution,  No.  587,  was  June  18,  1912. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  same: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be,  and 
is  hereby,  empowered  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  various  ship  lines,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
engaged  in  carrying  our  over-sea  or  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  coastwise  and  in- 
land commerce. 

That  said  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  all  the  facts  disclosed  by  said 
investigation,  and  what  legislation,  if  any,  it  deems  advisable  in  relation  thereto. 

The  document  I  herewith  present  as  part  of  my  testimony  contains 
some  comments  showing  not  only  the  effect  which  railway  transportation 
has  in  shaping  the  home  market  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture,  but 
likewise  so  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  upon  the  home  market  price  and 
the  world's  price  of  these  products  as  influenced  by  the  cost  of  ocean 
carriage.  I  would,  therefore,  request,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
this  document  be  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings,  and,  with  this  as  part 
of  my  statement,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  comments  on  the  history 
of  the  movement  from  where  this  document  leaves  off  until  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CLINE.  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  document  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  appears  as  addenda  No.  i). 


THE    PROPOSAL. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  There  is  a  radical  change  between  the  •proposal  in  this 
document  and  the  resolution  as  reported  by  Mr.  Alexander,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  In  this  document  the  proposed  International  Commerce 
Commission  is  to  be  established  with  powers  to  control  and  govern  rates. 
In  fact,  it  was'  intended  to  copy  very  largely  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  United  States"  But,  after  having  gone  over  this  matter 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  I  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr.  Alexander,  providing 
for  a  deliberative,  consultative,  and  advisory  body,  was  the  better  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  of  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  You  mean  the  movement  suggested  in  the  document 
to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  The  plan  in  this  document  called  for  control  and 
regulation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  to  confer  on  the 
Commission  consultative)  deliberative  and  advisory  powers  is  preferable. 

If  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statements  set  forth  here — if  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  report  gotten  up  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — if  there  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ments gotten  up  by  the  British  Royal  Commission,  then  of  course  there 
is  nothing  before  this  committee  and  we  ought  to  adjourn.  We  would 
then  be  wasting  time  But,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  statements  set 
forth,  then  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  deliberative,  consultative,  and 
advisory  body.  And  it  should  be  a  permanent  organization,  of  course. 
Otherwise  a  mere  conference  would  do  no  more  good  than  the  conference 
held  here  if  it  adjourned  to-morrow  and  did  nothing.  But  a  permanent 
body,  framed  like  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  with  de- 
legates who  would  have  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  delegates 
consisting  of  members  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  together 
with  the  representatives  of  the  ship  owners,  by  holding  public  hearings, 
would  reach  the  people  everywhere,  and  we  would  soon  know  the  equi- 
ties in  the  case,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  so  forth. 


EQUITY  IN  THE  DOMAIN  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  unimportant.  I  doubt  whether  the  war 
that  is  being  carried  on  to-day  by  all  the  great  European  powers  is  of  any 
more  importance  than  the  question  before  us.  But  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  it  is  an  obscure  one,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  put  to  rights 
long  ago.  Civilization  is  not  asleep — that  which  goes  to  make  civilization. 
We  have  evidence  of  that  in  this  watch  [showing  watch].  Some  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  world  have  been  at  work  and  have  made  us  the  watch. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  a  candle  with  stripes 
around  it,  red,  brown,  blue,  etc.,  and  when  it  burned  down  to  such  a  mark 
it  was  such  o'clock.  That  was  the  clock,  and  we  have  worked  from  the 
painted  candle  up  to  the  watch.  And  from  the  blanket  of  the  Indian 
we  have  come  to  the  remarkable  Jacquard  loom.  These  things,  of  course, 
we  need  not  talk  of  here.  We  know  of  the  wonders— the  Godlike  wonders 
in  the  power  of  development  of  man. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  chief  of  all  things,  the  primary  things,  the 
first  things,  the  domain  of  exchange  between  man  and  man,  the  alpha 
of  human  ken  seems  to  be  awfully  clumsy;  we  are  not  much  nearer  to 
the  true  line  than  the  clumsy  Indian.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

If  the  Bible  teaches  anything  it  teaches  equity  in  exchange.  It  does 
not  teach,  as  some  would  have  it,  that  religion  means  a  little  lady  or 
gentleman  floating  around  in  the  sky  with  mosquito-bar  clothes  on.  'The 
old  prophets  never  spoke  of  any  such  thing  as  that;  Jesus  never  spoke  of 
any  such  thing  as  that.  That  is  idolatry.  What  they  spoke  about  was 
equity  here  in  exchange.  "Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
And  we  have  missed  that  and  have  gone  off  to  idolatry  and  we  haven't 
got  equity  in  exchange  as  yet. 

How  curious  it  is  that  members  of  our  chambers  of  commerce  will  work 
tooth  and  nail  with  all  their  power  in  the  interest  of  trade  on  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  neckties  and  boot  blacking  and  clothing  and  skirts 
and  typewriters.  But  where  are  their  efforts  for  equity  in  exchange  so 
far  as  the  food  products  of  the  people  are  concerned,  the  food  that  must 
go  to  feed  this  nation,  and  more  yet,  the  great  family  of  1,800,000,000 
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people— the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  world?  The  equities  in  the 
exchange  of  these  products  are  in  such  primitive  shape  that  we  could 
not  excuse  ourselves  if  an  intelligent  man  from  Mars  came  down  here 
to-day  and  said,  "Show  me  an  example  of  your  civilization."  And  the 
very  first  thing  he  would  be  likely  to  touch  upon  would  be  the  equities  in 
the  exchange  of  the  staples — the  food  products  of  the  people  and  the 
raw  material  for  their  clothes,  and  he  would  find  it  crude,  clumsy,  waste- 
ful, and  unjust.  Our  Jacquard  looms,  our  electric  lights,  our  science, 
our  philosophy,  and  our  religion  would  be  waived  aside  for  the  moment, 
and  he  would  consider  the  weightier  questions — the  equities  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  food  products.  This  would  be  the  scale  that  he  would  weigh 
us  in,  and  in  this  scale  would  we  not  be  found  wanting? 

* 

CENSURABLE  NEGLECT. 

Bring  before  your  committee  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  of  your  boards  of  trade,  and  the  masters  of  economics,  and 
ask  them  to  defend  the  present  system  in  the  exchange  of  the  staples, 
which  form  the  food  products  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  their  clothes.  Ask  them  whether  there  is  equity  in  this  exchange, 
and  what  will  be  their  answer?  They  could  not  say  yes,  unless  they  lied. 
And  yet  what  are  the  chambers  of  commerce  for?  How  have  they  spoken 
in  the  four  volumes  published  here  by  your  committee?  They  have  not 
touched  upon  the  equities  of  this  question  at  all  that  I  can  see.  And  are 
they  not  censurable  for  this  neglect  of  what  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  of  an  economist? 

With  the  power  of  mind  and  judgment  and  skill  as  shown  in  these 
four  volumes  of  your  committee,  the  work  of  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  work  of  our  economists,  we  should  know  the  laws  governing  the  equities 
in  exchange.  And  in  what  direction  do  they  lead  us?  This,  that  to  the 
fellow  that  exports  neckties  and  typewriters  and  shoe  blacking,  is  given 
their  whole  power  and  energy,  whatever  power  they  possess.  But  what 
about  the  equities  in  the  exchange  of  the  staples  of  agriculture?  We  see 
that  shoe  blacking  and  typewriters,  shirts  and  hats  have  fixed  rates  for 
ocean  carriage,  with  30  or  60  days'  notice  of  change  from  these  fixed  rates. 
But  the  staples  of  agriculture  have  no  fixed  rates  whatever.  Their  rates 
are  fixed  from  "day  to  day  or  hour  to  hour." 

Mr.  COOPER.     You  mean  freight  rates? 

Mr.  LUBIN.    Yes;  the  freight  rates  which  are  fixed  for  them. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  You  mean  that  any  notice  of  change  in  freight  rates 
must  be  made  30  and  60  days  before  the  change? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  Freight  rates  for  manufactured  goods  are  in  operation 
continuously.  They  are  fixed  and  may  be  in  operation  for  10  years  without 
change.  But  if  there  is  any  change,  there  must  be  from  30  to  -60  days 
notice.  That  is  how  it  applies  on  what  they  call  the  "package  traffig," 
the  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  COOPER.    How  is  it  with  grain? 


PACKAGE  TRAFFIC  AND  BULK  TRAFFIC. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  feel  the 
question  so  keenly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  my  mind  quiet, 
so  as  to  measure  the  value  of  each  word  that  I  speak  now.  What  I  am 
saying  now  concerns  every  human  being  in  the  United  States.  Yes,  every 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Leaving  out  passengers  and  mail  traffic,  we  will  take  the  carriage  of 
freights.  Let  us  say  that  the  entire  traffic  of  freights  is  9:  2  is  called 
"package  traffic/'  which  consists  of  what  I  called  the  manufactured  goods; 
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2  from  9  leaves  7.  What  is  this  7  of  the  9?  7  is  "bulk  traffic."  What  is 
this  "bulk  traffic?"  Some  of  it  is  cement,  some  steel  rails,  and  some 
kerosene  oil.  But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  consists  of  the  staples 
of  agriculture.  They  go  under  the  head  of  "bulk  traffic." 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  'You  mean  the  two  kinds  of  traffic,  on  the  one  hand 
manufactured  goods,  and  on  the  other  the  staples  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  Manufactures  are  technically  called  "package  traffic," 
and  staples  of  agriculture  are  called  "bulk  traffic."  This  class  has  the 
rate 

Mr.  COOPER  (interposing).  You  say  "this  class."  The  reporter  can  not 
get  it  in  the  record  that  way- 
Mr.  LUBIN.  By  "this  class"  I  mean  the  manufactured  or  "package 
traffic."  For  "this  class"  they  have  a  rate  fixed,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  30  or  60  days'  notice  i<,  given;  but  in  the  case  of  the  staples  of  agri- 
culture, in  what  they  call  the  "bulk  freight,"  there  is  no  fixed  rate  at  all. 

Mr.   COOPER.  That  is,  for  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  LUBIN.    Yes;  for  these  there  are  no  fixed  freight  rates  at  all. 

Now  in  what  position  does  that  leave  us?  I  believe  that  I  am  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  justify  a  statement,  both  from  the  farmer's  point 
of  view  and  from  the  merchant's  point  of  view,  because  I  have  been  in 
both  kinds  of  industries.  I  spent  about  25  years  as  a  merchant  and 
and  about  18  years,  as  a  farmer,  both  in  horticulture  and  in  wheat  raising, 
and  what  I  am  saying  here  I  learned  from  actual  experience  in  the  field 
of  commerce  and  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  is  no  mere  theory,  no  mere 
poetry,  no  transcendent  opinion  that  I  purpose  to  place  before  you,  but 
I  will  try  to  make  my  presentation  so  plain  that  it  will  be  possible  for  any- 
one to  understand  me. 


WITHOUT  PENCIL  AND  PAPER. 

Roughly,  in  buying  goods  you  have  got  to  have  a  pencil  and  paper. 
Your  buyer  says,  ""I  can  get  that  for  so  much;  the  carriage  is  so  much; 
it  costs  so  much  to  lay-down;"  then  he  says,  "Very  well,  I  will  take  so 
many."  If  you  should  send  your  buyer  "out  into  the  market  without 
pencil  and  book  and  he  failed  to  do  any  calculations;  if  you  should  instruct 
him  to  buy  without  any  calculations;  if  you  should  tell  him,  "Don't  use 
pencil  and  paper;  don't  figure  it  out;  just  buy;  don't  calculate,"  it  is 
clear  that  a  merchant  giving  such  orders  to  his  buyer  would  be  justly 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  That  would  be  no  way 
to  do  business. 

But,  when  you  come  to  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  the  staples 
of  agriculture,  •  we  are  in  the  peculiar  position  just  described.  I  give  as 
evidence  corroborative  of  this  statement  the  four  volumes  of  your  com- 
mittee's report.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  second  volume,  page  1373 
of  this  report  [reading]: 

Ocean  freight  rates  vary  not  merely  from  month  to  month  but  from  day  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  especially  with  reference  to  the  great  staples  which 
are  traded  in  on  the  exchanges. 

This  is  one  authority.  That  is  the  authority  from  the  report  of  your 
committee  of  which  Mr /Alexander  is  chairman. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  What  is  that  quoted  from?  The  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  This  is  from  volume  2,  page  1373  of  the  Committee's 
report.  Now  I  will  quote  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  [reading] : 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  definite  information  in  regard  to 
freights  that  would  be  of  value  in  publishing  the  world's  price  for  cereals.  You 
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no  doubt  are  aware  that  freight  rates,  particularly  for  agricultural  products,  change 
almdst  daily  and  sometimes  several  times  during  the  day,  depending  upon  the  de- 
mand or  otherwise  for  freight  room.  Rates  quoted  to-day  would  be  only  for  re- 
fusal for  24  hours,  and  they  are  constantly  influenced  by  the  fluctuating  demand 
for  room  in  the  various  steamers.  Frequently,  wheat  has  been  carried  between  the 
United  States  and  London  free  of  any  charge,  being  simply  used  for  ballast  in  the 
steamers,  and  at  other  times  the  rate  has  advanced  to  lod.  and  zad.  per  bushel. 

Now  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  letter  dated  April  3 
says  (reading): 

Rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  a  rate  reported  to-day  might    be    twice 
as  high  or  half  as  low  to-morrow. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  statements  from  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
Chambers  of  Commerce  show  that  the  rates  on  the  staples  change  from 
day  to  day,  and  this  is  corroborated  in  the  report  of  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  by  the  statement  that  the  rates  change 
from  hour  to  hour. 

Let  us  see  what  light  we  may  get  about  that  from  "  hour  to*  hour." 

WHAT   FLUCTUATING   RATES  MEAN. 

The  crop  report  this  yea£  shows  900,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  One  cent  for  freight  is  $9,000,000. 

MR.   COOPER.  One  cent  a  bushel,  you  mean? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  would  be  $225,000,000. 
Now  we  will  say,  for  example,  that  the  whole  product  is  worth  $9  and  say 
the  freight  is  i  cent  on  the  dollar.  Well  then,  it  would  be  9  cents  oft"  89 
which  would  be  $8. 91  for  the  lot.  In  the  second  instance  you  have  $9  for 
the  value,  with  25  cents  less  on  each  dollar  for  freight,  and  you  have  a 
total  value  of  $6.75.  Now  let  us  see  what  happens.  In  the  one  case  the 
net  value  of  the  $9  is  $8.91;  and  in  the  other  it  is  $6.75,  but  just  when  it  is 
$8.91  or  $6.75  is  unknown,  because  the  rate  for  freight  is  not  fixed.  So  how 
can  anyone  make  a  rational  calculation  for  buying  and  selling?  How  can 
a  merchant  or  a  producer  buy  and  sell  with  pencil  and  paper?  How  can  this 
be  done  rationally?  Do  you  know?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  catch  the 
drift  of  that. 

Mr.    COOPER.    It  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Now  you  could  not  buy  rationally 

Mr.  COOPER  (interposing).  Not  if  the  freight  rates  were  changing 
every  hour. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Not  if  they  were  fluctuating  up  and  down  you  could  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  transportation  com- 
panies arranging  the  rates  that  way? 

Mr.    LUBIN.    Well,  I  do  not  go  into  that  reason  at  all. 

Mr.    HARRISON.    I  am  curious  to  know  on  what  ground  they  base  it. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  They  will  give  you  a  thousand  reasons.  But  I  say  this., 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  1914,  we  permit  any  such 
reasons  to  sway  in  a  matter  of  equity  and  right.  What  right  has  a  carrier 
engaged  in  his  own  private  business  to  advantage  himself  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  expense  of  1,800,000,000 
people  of  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  on  the  inequity  of  the 
proposition,  and  I  was  just  curious  to  know  what  was  the  reason  for  it. 
Could  there  be  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  matter  we  are  clumsy,,  that  we 
have  not  improved  in  our  methods  of  equity  in  exchange  in  so  far  as  the 
staples  of  agriculture  are  concerned.  We  have  not  advanced  in  that  as 
fast  as  we  have  in  the  instance  given  above,  in  the  making  of  the  watch. 


CARGO   OR    BALLAST? 

Now  the  shipping  men — I  have  corresponded  with  quite  a  number - 
of  them  and  with  the  chambers  of  commerce — they  come  out  and  say, 
"Well,  you  see  the  ship  has  got  to  take  a  great  deal  of  bulk  freight  be- 
fore she  can  go  out  of  port,  and  we  have  either  got  to  have  staples  to 
fill  up  or  send  over  to  floboken  and  get  cobbles  and  sand  as  ballast.  "  If 
they  try  to  get  cobbles  and  sand  some  fellow  will  come  along  and  say. 
"You  are  using  my  cobbles  and  sand."  They  say,  "  We  have  got  to  fill 
up  the  ship  with  ballast,"  and  he  says,  "  All  right,  50  cents  a  load,"  and 
when  the  ship  gets  to  the  other  end  they  have  got  to  pay  to  dump  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  so  thoroughly  posted  on  the  proposition, 
what  class  does  cotton  come  under? 

Mr.   LUBIN.   Bulk. 

Mr    HARRISON.    What  class  does  lumber  come  under? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Bulk.  .Also  grain,  oats,  rye.,  and  all  the  staples  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  COOPER.  You  spoke  about  the  shipping  man  who  claims  that  he 
has  to  put  in  sand  and  cobblestones,  and  that  they  have  to  be  unloaded. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes,  they  say,  "  We  have  got  to"  get  this  freight  or  we 
cannot  leave  port."  I  say  to  them  that  is  nonsense.  'They  say,  "It 
is  not  nonsense;  we  can  not  leave  port  if  we  do  not  get  it."  They-  some- 
times have  to  pay  the  shippers  to  get  their  wheat  and  stuff  to  fill  in.  I 
say,  "  You  do  this  because  you  have  got  a  villainous  system.  You  have 
got  your  rates  on  'package  traffic'  fixed  right  along  with  30  or  60  days 
notice.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  are  running  after  the  freight  and  what  will 
the  shipper  do?  The  shipper  will  not  let  the  shipment  go  in  that  case 
except  on  his  own  terms.  He  will  wait  and  he  will  not  ship  it."  The  ship- 
owners have  got  to  hunt  this  shipper  up  and  coax  him.  and  then  he  may  say 
he  will  not  ship.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  hasn't  anything  to  ship,  there  is 
no  use  in  running  after  him  because  he  hasn't  got  anything.  But  if  he 
has  really  got  something  to  ship  there  should  be  no  need  to  go  after  him 
at  all.  It  should  be  his  business  to  hunt  up  the  ship  and  get  a  booking; 
and  he  will  do  that  w^hen  the  rate  is  fixed. 


WHO  ARE  THE  LOSERS? 

Now  Mr.  Farmer  will  come  along  on  this  proposition  and  say,  "Look 
here,  Mr.  Lubin,  leave  this  matter  all  alone.  Don't  you  see  that  these 
fellows  are  sometimes  carrying  the  staples  as  ballast?  But  if  you  make 
some  question  about  it  they  will  not  carry  it  as  ballast.  They  will  then  be 
charging  me  5  cents  or  10  cents  or  25  cents  or  more  per  bushel.  What  is 
the  good  of  doing  that,  since  they  are  now  often  carrying  it  as  ballast?  " 
The  answer  to  this  farmer  is  that  he  is  not  nearly  as  clever  as  he  thinks  he 
is,  because  if  the  shipper  gets  his  wheat  taken  as  ballast  he  is  not  going  to 
hunt  up  Mr.  Creasy  or  Mr.  Hampton  and  say,  "  You  sold  100  bushels  of 
wheat  and  I  got  it  through  as  ballast.  There  is  $24.50  coming  to  you;  go 
to  my  office  and  get  it."  The  first  proposition  is  that,  the  shipper  would  not 
know  where  Mr.  Creasy  is  nor  even  Mr.  Creasy's  name,  for  the  shipper 
bought  his  wheat  in  the  exchange,  in  the  pit,  and  he  does  not  know 
Mr.  Creasy.  And  even  if  he  did,  he  is  not  going  to  hunt  him  up  and  give 
him  a  back  pay.  Now,  what  is  the  position  from  a  business  point  of  view? 
When  the  shipper  buys  this  product,  he  buys  it  as  if  the  rate  of  carriage 
were  going  to  be  the  maximum,  and  if  he  afterwards  gets  it  shipped  as 
ballast,  it  is  his  gain.  And  whose  is  the  loss?  Does  not  the  loss  fall  upon 
the  producer  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Does  the  farmer  become  the  beneficiary  of  the  gain  if 
the  grain  is  shipped  as  ballast? 
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Mr.    LUBJN.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr     GOODWIN.    I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Because  the  pit  price  is  never  a  ballast  price.  In  order 
for  the  ballast  price  to  be  the  pit  price  it  would  have  to  be  fixed  and 
made  public.  The  price  might  be  nothing  this  hour  and  the  next  hour  it 
might  be  12  pence  a  bushel. 

Mr.    COOPER.    Twelve  pence  is  equivalent  to  25  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.    LUBIN.   Yes. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Have  you  presented  any  particular  showing  of 
the  variations  in  the  bulk  freight  rates? 

Mr.   COOPER.   Yes. 

Mr.  LTTBIN.  Yes;  they  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  here,  and  in  the  statements  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  safe  in  risking  bulk 
freights  in  a  time  like  this? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  If  you  will  just  let  me  finish  my  statement,  then  I  have  no 
objection  to  answering  questions,  because  otherwise  I  lose  the  thread  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  now. 


THE  CRUX  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

I  wish  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  differences  in  the  com- 
mercial angles  and  turns  between  the  "package  traffic"  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  "  bulk  traffic,"  the  traffic  in  the  staples  of  agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  so  far  as  these  two  interests  are  affected  by  the  rates  of  ocean 
carriage.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 

Please  observe,  if  there  should  be  an  advance  in  ocean  carriage-  on 
neckties  from  $1.40  to  $2.40,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the 
price  of  all  the  neckties  in  the  United  States?  It  would  not  have  the 
slightest  effect.  It  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  stock  of  neckties 
in  the  United  States  at  all. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Not  even  on  the  shipper  or  importer? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  It  would  only  affect  three  people — the  fellow  that  sells 
those  particular  neckties,  the  fellow  that  buys  them,  and  the  carrier 
that  carries  them. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Is  it  because  neckties  are  not  quoted  on  the  exchange 
like  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Exactly;  you  are  right.  Agricultural  products  are  like 
bonds  and  stocks  that  are  listed  on  the  exchange.  If  neckties  grew  on 
trees  and  were  sold  at  bourses,  pits,  and  exchanges,  and  known  say,  as 
No.  i,  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  it  would  make  a  big  difference.  It  would  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  so  far  as  neckties  are  concerned.  But  manufac- 
tures do  not  grow  on  trees  or  in  the  ground.  The  staples  of  agriculture  do. 
The  staples  of  agriculture  are  sold  in  the  exchanges  and  pits  the  world 
over,  and  therefore  at  the  world's  price. 

Let  us  see  how  the  commercial  law  would  operate  if  the  example 
given  were  of  the  staples  of  agriculture.  Let  us  take  the  people  of  England 
as  an  example.  The  English  buyer  knows  that  England  only  produces 
20  per  cent  of  the  staples  that  she  requires;  that  she  must  have  food  for 
80  per  cent  above  that,  and  thus  the  Liverpool  buyer  will  offer,  say,  $i  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  The  American  producer  says,  "  Here  is  the  wheat,  give 
me  your  dollar,"  but  the  buyer  says,  "  Deliver  that  wheat  in  my  ware- 
house in  Liverpool  and  you  may  have  the  dollar."  It  thus  follows  that 
if  the  cost  of  delivery  is  i  cent,  that  i  cent  will  be  deducted  from  the 
New  York  price,  leaving  it  99  cents.  But  if  the  cost  of  delivery  be  25  cents 
per  bushel,  the  New  York  price  will  have  that  25  cents  deducted  from 
the  dollar,  leaving  the  home  price  75  cents. 

Mr.  COOPER.   In  New  York? 
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Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes,  in  New  York.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  the 
other  seaports.  The  price  will  level  up  under1  the  pit  or  exchange  mode 
of  selling  just  like  water.  But  neckties  do  not  find  any  level,  for  they  are 
sold  at  private  sale  only. 

We  must  remember  that  the  exchanges  or  pits  are,  in  substance,  the 
world's  auction  rooms,  and  the  price  that  is  quoted  at  any  hour  is  tele- 
graphed to  this  place  and  that  place,  and  to  all  the  markets  throughout 
the  world.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  thing  equalizes  itself.  If  the  price 
here  is  lower,  the  buyers  know  it  right  away  and  rush  in  and  order.  If  the 
price  is  higher,  they  will  not  buy  in  the  higher  market.  They  will  let  it 
alone  and  buy  somewhere  else. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FINDINGS. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  comment  upon  the  findings  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Committee  and  the  British  Royal  Commission, 
and  to  do  so  comparatively. 

Mr.  COOPER.  By  the  American  committee  you  mean  the  one  of  which 
Mr.  Alexander  is  chairman? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  The  finding  of  the  British  commission  was  to  let 
the  merchants  fight  it  out  with  the  shipowners.  Such  action  would,  of 
course,  be  ineffectual  in  the  question  under  consideration,  as  we  can  see 
not  merely  from  the  British  testimony  but  likewise  so  from  the  American 
testimony.  Over  go  per  cent  of  the  witnesses  at  both  hearings  were  mainly 
merchants,  many  of  them  commission  merchants,  who  made  clamor 
enough,  but  none  of  them  that  I  can  remember  made  any  statement  in 
reference  to  the  question  we  are  considering  this  morning.  So  much  for 
the  British  findings.  And  now  for  the  findings  of  your  committee. 

The  American  committee  proposes  that  the  ocean  carriage  in  the 
foreign  trade  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  proposal,  while  more  tenable  from  a  logical  point  of 
view,  is  hardly  more  practicable  than  \vould  be  the  British  finding.  An 
Austrian  ship  coming  here  and  tying  up  in  our  harbor  may  be  subject  to 
some  measure  of  American  law,  but  that  measure  must  at  best  be  trifling 
so  far  as  the  end  in  view  is  concerned.  The  Austrian  ship,  wherever  it 
may  be,  is  governed  by  Austrian  law.  It  is  substantially  Austrian  ter- 
ritory. And  this  is  the  same  with  a  British  ship  in  the  American  ports, 
or  a  German  ship  or  a  French  ship. 

But  let  us  put  this  aside  and  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
we  could,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  force  foreign 
ships  to  grant  us  special  advantages,  to  grant  us  fixed  rates  and  lower 
rates.  Of  what  use  would  such  advantages  be  to  us  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disadvantages  of  constantly  fluctuating  rates  were  to  persist 
in  the  other  ports  of  the  world  ?  Would  not  these  disadvantages,  by 
lowering  the  prices  in  Rosario  or  Odessa,  for  instance,  lower  the  world's 
price,  consequently  our  own  price  ? 

ARE  WE  OUR  BROTHER'S  KEEPER? 

It  would  thus  follow  that  the  tacking  on  of  the  control  and  re- 
gulation of  foreign  shipping  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  not  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the 
staples  is  concerned.  In  itself  it  would  be  like  putting  up  strong  iron 
bars  on  the  windows  and  forgetting  to  put  a  roof  on  the  house.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  controlling  factor  in  world 
price  formation  is  not  where  the  price  is  held  highest,  but  where  it  rules 
lowest.  So  that,  if  conditions  through  ocean  carriage  are  bad  in  Rosario 
or  Odessa,  it  would  react  with  full  force  on  any  special  advantage  that 
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'we  may  think  we  have  in  our  own  ports.  The  Canadians  too  tried  to 
get % such  special  advantage  by  private  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 
Of  course  no  such  private  arrangement  ought  to'  be  made  by  professedly 
public  carriers,  and  as  we  have  seen,  even  if  it  could  be  made,  it  would  do 
the  Canadians  little  if  any  good. 

And  so  the  question,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  question  of  the 
twentieth  century,  brings  us  down  to  this  great  elernentary  truth:  That 
we  are,  after  all,  our  brother's  keeper;  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  may  only  have  their  rights  to  the  degree  that  the  ports  in  Argentina 
and  Russia  have  their  rights.  So  long  as  we  ignore  that;  so  long  as  we  say 
"  Those  fellows  can  go  to  the  devil,"  we  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  go 
alone;  that  we  will  go  to  the  devil  with  them.  That  is  all.  Now  then,  some 
may  say  "  This  is  idle  talk;  it  is  new  fangled,  grandiloquent  and  senti- 
mental'."  If  any  are  inclined  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  then  let 
them  first  meet  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  report 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  anoj'  Fisheries  Committee,  the  facts  and  arguments 
set  forth  in  the  document  that  I  have  just  submitted  to  you,  and  the 
facts  and  arguments  that  I  am  now  stating. 

If  convincing  testimony  be  required  to  show  that  there  are  cases  where 
international  action  is  much  more  effective  than  national  action,  it  can 
be  had  in  the  effective  operation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. The  establishment  of  this  institution  has  rendered  possible 
the  gathering,  coordinating,  and  disseminating,  officially  and  author- 
itatively, the  status  of  the'world's  crop  of  the  staples  of  agriculture,  thus 
tending7  to  materially  steady  the  world's  price  and  the  home  price  of  the 
staples.  When  this  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
he  \vas  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.     COOPER.     You  mean  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes.  And  there  were  others  that  were  opposed  to  it.  But 
the  time  of  opposition  has  gone  by.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  its  utility. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  out  for  this  year  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  over  900,000,000  bushels,  which  is  nearly 
300,000,000  above  the  average.  Before  the  Institute  was  here  this 
9oo,ooo,ooo-bushel  crop  would  have  been  largely  used  by  the  bears  the 
world  over  in  buying.  But  this  can  no  longer  be  done,  for  the  Institute 
has  come  out  with  its  summary,  showing  that  the  world's  production  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  consequently  the  price  ought  to  be  as 
high.  The  Institute  gives  out /the  normal.  If  it  gives  out  101,  it  shows 
the  wrorld's  supply  to  be  a  point  above  the  normal;  if  gj ,  say,  it  is  3 
points  below  the  normal. 

Mr.    COOPER.    What  does  that  mean? 


INTERNATIONAL  ACTION   AND   ECONOMIC   BENEFITS 

Mr.  LUBIN.  One  hundred  is  normal.  The  Institute's  figures  are  sum- 
marized into  a  single  numerical  statement,  just  the  same  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  here,  100  meaning  normal  average.  TOI  meaning 
i  point  above  normal,  and  98  meaning  2  points  below  normal. 

Now,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  world's  crop  reporting,  so  in  the  case 
of  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples.  Both  of  these  must  be  handled  interna- 
tionally. 

While  it  may  have  been  possible  up  to  the  present  time  to  exclude 
international  action  in  the  endeavor  to  conserve  economic  benefits,  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  such  exclusion  would  be  dangerous. 

I  doubt  whether  England  TOO  years  ago  had  half  the  population  that 
she  has  to-day.  And  the  United  States  50  years  ago  had  scarcely  one-third 
her  present  population.  And  so  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  population 
of  the  world  is  increasing  and  intelligence  is  multiplying. 

Mr     COOPER    And  distance  has  been  annihilated. 
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Mr.  LUBIN.  Yes;  distance  has  been  annihilated,  and  new  laws  are 
now  operating,  and  among  these  new  laws  we  can  no  longer  leave  in- 
ternational action  out  of  our  calculations.  We  have  had  the  stone  age, 
the  iron  age,  the  ethnical  or  national  age,  and  now  there  is  before  us 
the  coming  inter-ethnical,  the  international  age.  We  Americans  can  push 
this  old  stupid  world  along  the  line  in  which  we  believe  it  ought  to  go. 
And  whose  business  ought  this  to  be  if  not  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States?  If  it  is 
not  their  business,  whose  on  earth  is  it? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Supposing  that  such  an  international  commission 
was  created  as  you  propose;  that  it  was  given  consultative  and  deliberative 
and  advisory  powers — and  those  are  practically  the  same  thing — what 
could  it  accomplish?  I  know  you  are  a  practical  business  man.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  for  3.0  years. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  It  could  accomplish  very  much.  It  would  accomplish 
everything.  The  way  not  to  accomplish  is  to  have  darkness;  the  way 
to  accomplish  is  to  have  light.  Let  there  be  light,  and  everything  follows 
the  light. 

WHAT  COULD   IT  ACCOMPLISH? 

Mr.     TOWNSEND.     That  is  a  Bible  saying.     After  reading  the  Bible — . 

Mr.  COOPER,  (interposing)  No;  he  says  let  this  thing  be  known.  What 
he  wants  is  to  let  it  be  known. 

Mr.   LUBIN.   Exactly. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  am  not  speaking  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  about  it.  We  are  asked  to  vote  for  this  thing,  and  our 
vote  wrill  have  some  influence  on  the  House,  and  the  House  will  naturally 
ask,  "  What  do  you  accomplish?"  I  am  not  asking  in  a  spirit  of  anta- 
gonism, but  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  could  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  regulating  international  bulk  freight  rates. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  I  think  that  in  the  end  the  proposed  action  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose  here  set  forth.  Right  from  the  start  the  proposed  inter- 
national commerce  commission  would  set  the  shipowners  thinking.  It 
would  set  the  farmers  of  the  world  thinking.  It  would  set  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  thinking.  It  would  set  economists  and 
statesmen  thinking,  and  presently  the  light  would  break  forth,  darkness 
would  go,  and  the  defective  methods  of  exchange  would  be  replaced  by 
improved  methods  on  the  sound  line  of  economic  advantage  to  all  the 
people. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  While  we  have  this  subject  up,  I  wrould  like  to  know 
whether  in  your  opinion  the  sale  through  exchanges  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural products  is  a  desirable  means  of  disposition?  Are  you  opposed  to 
the  sale  through  exchanges  of  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  rye,  pork  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  I  believe  that  it  was  Senator  Peffer  who  first  took  a  stand 
against  the  produce  exchanges.  Well,,  if  the  produce  exchanges  were  closed 
up  for  a  couple  of  months  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  You  can  not  close  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  -HARRISON.  When  you  speak  of  closing  the  exchanges,  do  you 
mean  for  the  committee  to  infer  from  that  just  spot  dealing,  or  the  fu- 
ture and  that  future  ^dealing  should  go  on  the  same  as  it  does  now  ? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  I  am  not  expert  enough  to  decide  that  question.  It 
would  take  a  man  like  Mr.  Stone  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  if  he  is 
still  there.  He  could  probably  give  you  information  on  that.  If  you  were 
to  close  up  the  exchanges  the  people  would  starve  like  rats. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  reason  why  I  asked  you — of  course  none  of  us 
care  to  close  up  the  exchanges — but  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe 
that  dealing  in  futures,  future  trading,  is  iniquitous  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 
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Mr.  LUBIN.  There  may  be  evils  even  in  the  church,  but  for  that  reason 
you 'would  not  want  to  advocate  closing  up  the  churches  and  killing  the 
ministers,  just  because  there  may  be  something  wrong  in  the  church.  There 
may  be  evils  in  the  exchange  which  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  but  the 
exchange  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  church,  and  it  would  be  almost  as 
impossible  to  do  without  the  exchange  asjdt  would  be  to  do  without  the 
church. 

FORTUITY  OR  DESIGN:  WHICH  SHALL   IT   BE  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Now,  Mr.  Lubin,  let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  The 
question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  That  in  the  purchase  of  such  products 
as  you  have  mentioned,  neckties,  and  typewriters,  and  shoe  blacking,  and 
so  forth,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  something  in  the  way  of 
stability,  certainty  in  ocean  freight  rates,  and  we  have  had  them  for  some 
little  time  in  the  "package  traffic."  That  business  can  not  be  conducted 
in  any  other  way  satisfactorily,  we  must  know  what  the  transportation 
charges  are  to  be.  Now,  you  say  that  so  far  as  the  staples  that  the  farmers 
raise  are  concerned  there  is  no  certainty  in  ocean  freight  rates  at  all;  trans- 
portation charges  are  left  to  the  mere  caprice  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  that  is  a  very  great  wrong  in  so  far  as  the  farming  business  is 
concerned;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  stability 
and  certainty  in  the  matter  of  the  "rates  for  the  ocean  carriage  of  wheat 
and  corn  and  oats  and  rye  and  cotton,  and  so  forth,  just  as  there  is  in  the 
ocean  carriage  of  boots  and  shoes.  But  the  export  or  ocean  carriage  of 
the  staples  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  mere  caprice,  yet  these  great 
staples  concern  all  the  people  of  this  country;  in  fact,  they  concern  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.   LUBIN.   That  is  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  the  committee  could  consider.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  resolution  my- 
self. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  This  resolution  says  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
in  the  fall,  1914,  this  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  in  conference.  When  is 
that  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1914?  Has  that  date  been  decided  upon? 


THE  .INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Before  answering  that  question  I  deem  it  in  order  to  state 
that  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  (a)  a 
Permanent  Committee  and  (b)  a  General  Assembly.  The  Permanent 
Committee  consists  of  a  delegate  from  each  nation,  who  resides  in  Rome 
the  year  round.  It  has  power,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  direct  the  operation  of  the  Institute's  labors. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  biennially.  Several  months  before  the 
convening  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Permanent  Committee  submits 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State  or  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
adhering  countries  the  projects  which  are  to  be  brought  up  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  delegates  are  then  instructed  by  their 
respective  Governments  what  disposition  they  are  t$  make  of  the  projects 
that  come  up  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Now  then,  it  is  proposed  to  submit  House  joint  resolution  No.  311  to 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Institute  during  the  fall  sessions  of  this 
year,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  placed  as  one  of  the  projects  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  end  that  the  delegates  to  the  next  General  Assembly  in  May,  1915, 
may  act  upon  it.  If  the  resolution  be  carried  during  that  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  it  will  carry  with  it  the  call  for  a  conference  in  Rome, 
to  be  held  two  weeks  before  the  1917  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


The  conference  is  then  to  draw  up  a  treaty  for  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Commission  on  Merchant  Marine,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  subject  of  ocean  carriage  on  the  staples  of  agriculture  (i). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  what  is  your  idea  about  this;  do 
you  expect  to  pay  them  a  salary?  I  ask  that  merely  for  information,  so 
that  if  the  matter  should  be  reported  and  it  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  state  to  the  Members  that  may  inquire  about  it. 

Mr.  LUBIN.  That  particular  proposition  goes  before  the  delegates 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  is  it  proposed  or  is  it  your  idea,  that  the  Com- 
merce Comission,  the  International  Commerce  Cdmmission,  shall  be  paid 
a  fixed  salary  by  the  Agricultural  Institute? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  "No,  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  Institute  has  no  such 
funds  and  it  has  no  such  powers.  The  International  Commerce  Commission 
probably  would  not  be  connected  with  the  Institute  at  all. 

The  Institute  may  exercise  the  right  of  presenting  this  proposal,  under 
letter  "i"  of  its  treaty,  which  says  that  it  may: 

Submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  be  need,  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers. 

Under  that  clause  we  introduce  this  resolution,  but  the  Institute 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  convention  that  is  to  be  called,  or  what 
kind  of  a  body  the  delegates  are  to  frame  this  thing  into.  We  have  not 
anything  to  say  on  that. 

Mr.  CLINE.  Are  there  any  questions  that  the  members  want  to  ask? 
It  is  getting  late,  and  we  want  to  hear  these  other  gentlemen,  if  possible. 


THE  COST  OF  CARRIAGE  IS  TO  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  STAPLES 
WHAT  THE  FULCRUM  IS  TO  THE  LEVER. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  instability 
of  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  been  inimical  to  or  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  producers  of  agricultural  products?  In  other  words, 
how  excessive  have  been  the  charges  of  the  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  that,  when  the  farmers  or 
the  consumers  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  harmed  at  all.  But  just 
try  to  put  the  same  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  on  "  package  traffic," 
on  shirts,  shoes,  millinery,  or  groceries;  and  the  merchants  and  their 
chambers  of  commerce  would  at  once  cry  out  and  say,  "That  would  ruin 
our  business.  That  must  stop  right  now.  You  must  give  us  fixed  rates 
otherwise  we  could  not  base  our  buying  or  our  selling  on  rational  calcu- 
lations. We  should  be  ruined."  But  the  people  in  the  industry  of  agricul- 
ture have  made  no  such  protest.  You  do  not  hear  them  shouting  about 
this  matter.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  and  consumers  will  have  been  informed  on  the  subject 
it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  be  heard. 

Before  closing  my  argument  I  deem  it.  proper  to  again  draw  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  law  of  trade  governing  the  staples, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  law  of  trade  which  governs  manufactures. 
The  raising  or  lowering  of  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  on  neckties  does 
not  raise  or  lower  at  the  same  time  the  home  or  the  world's  price  on 
neckties.  But  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  on 
the  staples  raises  or  lowers  the  home  price  and  the  world's  price  of  the 
staples.  That  is  the  great  difference.  The  product  is  the  weight,  the  cost 


(i)   The   adhering  Governments  have  authorised  the  postponement  of  the  session 
of  the    next  General  Assembly  until  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
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of  carriage  is  the  iulcrum,  and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  is  the  world's 
price.  What  an  unfixed  fulcrum  would  be  to  a  lever,  that  the  unfixed 
rate  for  ocean  carriage  is  to  the  price  of  the  staples. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Has  the  cost  of  carriage  anything  to  do  with  the  price 
of  the  very  next  consignment  of  neckties  which  the  importer  receives  ? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  But  very  remotely;  hardly  any  effect  is  felt.  But  it  has 
great  effect  in  the  case  of  the  staples  of  agriculture,  as  has  already  been 
shown.  It  is  a  thing  so  clear  that  it  is  remarkable  to  me  that  there  are 
at  present  so  few  people  who  realize  the  situation  and  demand  an  effective 
remedy.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  in  order  for  every  gentleman  here,  for 
every  Representative  in  Congress,  to  master  this  subject  thoroughly. 
When  I  shall  submit  this  proposal  to  the  Institute  I  purpose  to  hand  in 
at  the  same  time  the  report  of  this  hearing  together  with  remarks  that 
may  be  made  on  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  the 
end  that  adhering  nations  may  be  made  familiar  with  American  opinion 
on  the  subject  and  the  reasons  for  suggesting  the  remedy  proposed. 

Mr.  CLINE.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  William  T.  Creasy,  master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE   MASTER  OF    THE   PENNSYLVANIA   STATE   GRANGE. 

Mr.  CREASY.  I  desire  to  back  up  what  Mr.  Lubin  has  said.  I  have 
been  a  practical  farmer  all  my  life,  and  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  these  in- 
equalities found  in  the  States,  and  possibly  this  gambling  business,  could 
be  stopped  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  farmer  would  know  what  the  ocean 
freight  rate  would  be  and  could  figure  on  this  thing  a  little  ahead.  If  I 
am  on  my  farm  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  to  the 
seaboard,  and  if  I  can  tell  what  the  freight  rate  is  from  that  seaboard  to 
Liverpool,  I  know  pretty  near  what  that  wheat,  is  worth  on  my  farm 
without  depending  on  some  other  agency. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Does  the  farmer  ever  sell  directly  to  the  exporter "- 

Mr.  CREASY.  Not  in  our  country. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  farmer,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  or  the  other  staples  that  the  farmer  produces  is  or  has  been  in 
the  past  influenced  by  the  ocean  freight  rate? 

Mr.  CREASY.  I  should  think,  when  the  freight  rate  ranges  from  no- 
thing to  25  cents  a  bushel  it  would  have  an  effect.  I  do  not  see  anything 
that  would  hinder  a  man  from  speculating  in  grain  with  some  of  the 
corporations  to  manipulate  prices,  so  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
freight  rates,  they  could  perhaps  divide  up  the  profits  and  have  quite  a 
gamble  in  wheat.  That  is  what  the  farmer  should  do  away  with. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Don't  you  think  that  freight  rates  on  agricultural 
products  across  the  ocean  should  be  regulated,  if  that  were  possible,  as 
much  as  railway  freight  rates  to-day  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  CREASY.  Certainly,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  to  regulate 
freight  rates  within  the  United  States,  I  think  it  is  equally  important  to 
regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  CREASY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLINE.   Has  your  grange  taken  any  action  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  CREASY.  We  have  never  had'  much  information  on  these  ques- 
tions. We  all  thought  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  but  we 
never  took  this  thing  up  much. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  great  agricultural  associa- 
tions knew  the  importance  of  it,  they  would  be  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  CREASY.  Certainly.  I  spoke  of  it  in  a  meeting  last  Saturday,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  interest  the  farmers  took  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLINE.   We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hampton. 
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STATEMENT    OF    MR.  GEORGE   P.  HAMPTON   REPRESENTING   VARIOUS 
STATE   GRANGES. 

Mr.  HAMPTON.  I  am  representing  here  the  State  granges  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  Mr.  Creasy,  who  has  just  spoken,  is  not  only  the  State 
master  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grange,  but  is  also  the  chairman  of  an  execu- 
tive council  of  these  State  Granges  to  consider  these  national  and  interna- 
tional matters. 

I  filed  with  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of  this  committee,  a  letter  of  which 
I  have  a  copy  in  my  hand,  requesting  the  action  of  this  committee  on  this 
resolution  (H  J.  Res.  311)  which  -this  hearing  is  upon,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  that  letter  filed  and  printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  CLINE.    That  may  be  included,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows): 

THE   LETTER. 

(Pennsylvania  State  Grange,   Patrons  of  Husbandry,  office  of  Wm.  T.  Creasy,  master, 
Catawissa,   Pa.). 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  i,  1914. 
Hon.    HENRY    D.    FLOOD, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Aff^irs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  State  Granges  of  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
respectfully  urges  the  adoption  at  this  session  of  Congress  of  joint  resolution  311. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  instruct  our  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  institute  at  the  fall  session 
of  this  year  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  American  farmer. 

It  will  be  conceded  without  argument  that  rational  buying  and  selling  must  be  done  on 
a  basis  of  calculation  concerning  all  costs.  The  price  of  goods  to  the  producer  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  selling  price  in  the  final  market  less  the  cost  of  reaching  that  market.  This 
gives  the  "  lay- down  "  price. 

To  buy  and  sell  without  such  calculation  is  irrational,  for  then  it  is  mere  guesswork, 
and  guesswork  in  buying  and  selling  is  bad  for  the  guesser. 

In  the  matter  of  ocean  carriage  we  find  that  the  traffic  is  divided  into  two  divisions — 
package  traffic  and  bulk  traffic.  Package  traffic  consists  of  manufactured  goods,  and  bulk 
traffic,  in  the  main,  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  Package  traffic  has  fixed  rates,  with  30  or 
60  days  notice  of  any  change,  but  the  bulk  traffic,  the  staples  of  agriculture,  have  no  fixed 
rates.  They  are  subject  to  change  *'  from  hour  to  hour."  This  means  that  blacking,  shirts, 
shoes,  or  typewriters  can  be  rationally  bought  and  sold,  for  all  the  cost  factors  are  known, 
but  that  the  staples  of  agriculture  can  not  be  sold  by  the  farmer  in  an  equally  rational 
manner  since  there  is  no  fixed  rate  of  ocean  carriage. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  it  is  only  the  export  price  of  the  staples  that  is  adversely 
affected  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  cost  of  carriage  will  be,  but  the  fact  is  that 
this  lack  of  knowledge  affects  adversely  the  home  price  as  well,  as  the  following  illustration 
will  show:  When  $i  a  bushel  is  offered  for  wheat  in  Liverpool  it  is  worth  $i  in  New  York,  less 
the  cost  of  delivery  to  Liverpool.  If  New  York  should  hold  its  rate  higher  than  that  it 
could  riot  sell  in  Liverpool;  it  would  have  to  keep  its  surplus  in  the  home  market  until  the 
price  would  decline  to  permit  the  surplus  to  be  exported.  If  the  New  York  price  were  lower 
than  the  lay-down  price  in  Liverpool  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  Liverpool  price  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly,  it  would  so  tend  to  rush  out  the  New  York  wheat  as  to  advantage  the 
New  York  price,  thus  quickly  restoring  the  level  of  the  lay-down  price. 

If  the  offer  in  Liverpool  is  $i  a  bushel  it  will  be  worth  $i  in  New  York,  less  cost  of  deli- 
very to  Liverpool.  If  the  cost  for  delivery  be  i  cent  a  bushel  to  Liverpool  the  wheat  will 
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be  worth  99  cents  in  New  York.  If  the  cost  be  25  cents  per  bushel  the  price  in  New  York 
will  t>e  75  cents.  This  shows  that  the  factor  of  ocean  carriage  not  alone  affects  the  export 
trade  but  that  it  affects  in  the  same  manner  the  home  price. 

Permit  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  how  all  this  operates  under  the  conditions  of 
no  fixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  out  900,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  as  this  year's  crop.  An  advance  of  i  cent  a  bushel  in  ocean  carriage  would 
mean  a  loss  to  the  home  market  price  ot  $9,000,000,  and  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  bushel 
would  mean  a  loss  in  the  home  market  of  $225,000,000. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  present  system  of  unfixed  rates  in  the  carriage  of  the  staples  surely 
tends  to  seriously  disturb  the  entire  economic  system,  not  merely  as  il  affects  the  farmers 
of  our  country,  but  the  consumers  as  well. 

There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  take  the  matter  up  from  its  international  aspect, 
for  as  the  carriage  is  almost  altogether  done  on  foreign  ships,  and  as  the  foreign  nations 
are  subject  to  the  same  drawbacks  of  unfixed  rates,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  are  as 
interested  in  the  question  before  us  as  is  the  United  States.  Not  merely  the  exporting  or 
importing  nations  are  so  interested,  but  also  the  nations  that  do  not  export  or  import,  for 
all  are  directly  and  indirectly  governed  by  the  world's  price. 

This  briefly  outlines  the  main,  reasons  for  asking  favorable  action  on  H.  J. 
Res.  311. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.   P.   HAMPTON. 

Mr.  HAMPTON.  I  understand  the  time  is  short,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  more,  except  to  give  an  emphatic 
endorsement  to  what  Mr.  Lubin  has  said. 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  The  farmer  receives  so  much  for  his  wheat,  less  the 
cost  of  transportation.  If  it  costs  20  cents  va  bushel  or  any  other  amount 
to  deliver  his  wheat  abroad,  his  home  price,  whether  for  export  or  for 
home  use,  is  that  much  less. 

Mr.  HAMPTON.    Yes,   and  this  factor  determines  the  home  price  as  well. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Suppose  a  man  brings  in  his  load  of  wheat  to  a  town 
in  North  Dakota.  Wheat  is  selling  that  day  in  Chicago  at  90  cents.  What 
price  does  he  get? 

Mr.  HAMPTON.  That  depends  on  what  the  transportation  charge  is 
from  the  point  that  he  comes  to.  If  the  Chicago  price  is  90  cents  and  it 
costs  5  cents  to  ship  that  wheat  from  his  point  to  Chicago,  of  course  it 
leaves  the  price  85  cents. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  There  is  nothing  deducted  from  this  price  for  the  water 
shipment  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  Buffalo  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  HAMPTON.  No;  but  the  Chicago  price  is  fixed  by  the  Liverpool 
price. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  He  gets  the  Liverpool  price  minus  the  transportation 
from  his  place  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  HAMPTON.  Yes;  and  minus  the  transportation  charge,  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool,  whether  the  wheat  is  exported  or  not. 

Mr.  CLINE.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee for  coming  here  this  morning. 
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Laissez-faire,  National  Action,  or  International  Action: 
Which  shall  it  be? 


REPLY  TO  A  COMMUNICATION  FROM 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE, 

NEW  ZEALAND 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Rome  (Italy),  March  loth  1915. 
Sir; 

Your  valued  letter  o-f  November  2oth  ult.,  commenting  on  the  proposal 
for  an  International  Commerce  Commission  on  ocean  freight  rates,  reached 
my  hands  on  my  return  to  Rome  from  the  United  States. 

I  enclose  herewith  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  on 
this  subject  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Institute.  You  will  see  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  proposal  is  to  form  part  of  the  program 
of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Institute. 

In  relation  to  the  fixing  of  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture 
you  say:  "I  quite  agree  with  your  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  as  to  the  great  advance  that  would  be  made  could  some  effective 
system  of  control  be  devised."  You'  further  say  that  you  would  favor 
that  the  proposed  International  Commerce  Commission  should  be  "a 
purely  advisory  and  consultative  board  of  experts."  It  will  no  doubt  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  see  from  the  enclosure  that  this  suggestion  of  yours 
is  just  on  the  lines  of  what  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  measure  passed  by  it  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Commission  are  defined  as  "consultative,  deliberative 
and  advisory." 

JTHE  STATE  AS  UMPIRE. 

You  make  mention  of  the  "fairly  common  British  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  State  interference  with  private  enterprise."  That  this  attitude 
is  on  sound  lines  is  now  freely  admitted  by  all  progressive  thinkers.  In 
fact,  Herbert  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to  limit  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment to  those  of  policeman,  to  umpireship  on  the  equities.  Admitted: 
and  now  let  us  see  whether  the  case  before  us  does  not  really  come  within 
the  scope  of  umpireship  on  equities. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  in  a  State  relations  of  equity  between 
twenty-six  units,  from  A  to  Z.  Now,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  interfere  whenever  the  actions  of  A  disturb  the  equities  of  the 
units  from  B  to  Z?  Of  course  no  one,  not  even  the  most  pronounced  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  "laissez-faire  ",  will  deny  the  State  that  right.  It  is 
then  not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty;  a  right  well  recognised  even  from  remote 
times,  for  Aristotle  says  of  equity  that  it  is  the  "correction  of  the  law 
whenever  it  is  defective  by  reason  of  its  universality." 
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In  consonance  with  the  foregoing  let  us  now  consider  the  relation 
between  the  carrier  and  the  other  activities  in  the  field  of  industry.  Wher 
the  carrier  is  left  free  to  manage  rates,,  especially  those  on  the  staples  01 
agriculture,  whether  competitively  or  by  syndicated  monopoly,  does  he 
not  tend  thereby  to  neutralise  the  equities  in  all  other  industrial  direc 
tions?  (i). 

That  the  freedom  of  the  carrier  to  manage  rates  does  tend  to  neutralise 
these  equities  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  almost  the  world  over, 
Accordingly,  the  matter  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  rates  has  beerj 
taken  in  hand  through  "State  interference,"  but  only  in  so  far  as  inland 
traffic  is  concerned.  It  now  remains  to  apply  the  same  procedure  to  inter- 
national ocean  traffic. 

DOES  THIS  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM? 

In  fact,  you  inform  me  that  the  Dominion  Government  and  certain 
of  your  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  have  already  taken  up  this 
matter  of  ocean  carriage;  that  "the  Government  of  this  Dominion  sub- 
sidises the  services  and  stipulates  for  certain  rates  of  freight"  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  that  the  exports  of  your  staples  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  made  at  fixed  rates  of  carriage  by  arrangements  between 
the  producers  and  the  navigation  companies.  .This  would  be  likely  tc 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  before  us  has  been  solved  so 
far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned. 

But  is  it  solved?  That  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  further  question: 
Has  New  Zealand  an  agreement  with  the  nations  to  which  it  exports, 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  buy  up  its  surplus  before  purchasing  else- 
where? If  there  be  no  such  agreement,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  special 
arrangements  on  ocean  carriage  made  by  the  Dominion  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question,  inadequate,  since  agricultural  products  in  which  there 
is  an  international  trade  have  an  international  price  and  since,  as  you  know, 
it  is  the  international  price  which  governs  the  home  price.  Therefore,  the 
fluctuating  rates  for  ocean  carriage  in  other  countries,  rates  which  de- 
termine the  world's  price  of  the  staples,  determine,  in  reality,  your  home 
price.  It  thus  follows  that  New  Zealand  may  only  receive  the  equity  to 
which  it  is  entitled  whenever  the  world's  price  is  determined  on  an  equit- 
able basis,  whenever  the  rates  for  ocean  carriage  are  fixed  not  merely  for 
your  Dominion  but  for  all  other  exporting  countries. 

In  other  words,  before  a  country  may  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
fixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  which  it  may  obtain,  the  rates  must  be  fixed 
also  for  all  the  other  countries.  Without  such  a  system  of  fixed  rates  New 
Zealand  is  unable  to  know  what  her  equities  in  price  should  be,  no  one  is 
able  to  know;  but  with  such  a  system  New  Zealand  would  know,  every- 
one would  know. 

It  was  this  line  of  reasoning  which  induced  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  a  bill  for  placing  ocean  carriage  touching  American 
ports  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (2),  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  proposal  before  us,  the  proposal 
for  an  International  Commerce  Commission. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
DAVID  LUBIN 

Delegate  of  the  United  States 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,   Italy. 

(1)  See  Congressional  Record,  September  ist,   1914,  PP>  15924-15925- 

(2)  See  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, vci.  4,    pp.   419-421. 


ADDEND 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


,  The  misery  of  man  appears  like  childish  petulance,  when  we  explore  the 
steady  and  prodigal  provision  that  has  been  made  for  his  support  and  de- 
light on  this  green  ball  which  floats  him  through  the  heavens  ".  EMERSON. 


PROPOSAL 

FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ON  THE 

REGULATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  OCEAN  CARRIAGE 

BY  MEANS  OF 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

for  the  purpose  of  Steadying  the  World's  Price  of  the  Staples. 


BY 
DAVID    LUBIN 

Delegate  of  the  United  States 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  1914. 


THE    WORLD'S    PRICE    OF    THE    STAPLES 
How  it  is  arrived  at 

ITS  BEARING  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


THE  RESOLUTION. 

The  resolution  concerning  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  staples,  passed 
by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  its  April  meeting,  calls  for  «  proposals  which  it  may  see  fit  to  submit 
on  this  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  »  (May,  1915). 

In  accordance  therewith,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  letter 
(f)  of  art.  9  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Institute,  which  provides  that 
it  shall  «  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  governments,  if  there  be  need, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  »,  I  propose 
that  the  Permanent  Committee  introduce  the  following  resolution  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  adoption. 

The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  to  invite  the  adhering  governments  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  regulation  and  control 
of  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture. 

This  c  nference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each 
of  the  governments  adhering  to  the  Institute,  and  is  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  formulating  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  International  Commerce  Commission  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Ocean  Freight  Rates.  Said  Conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  dm  ing 
the  fortnight  preceding  the  next  session,  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Institute  in  1917. 

In  support  of  the  above  resolution  I  herewith  submit  the  following 
paper. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMPETITION. 

With  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  transportation  as  a  factor  in 
the  economic  development  and  life  of  nations,  governments  everywhere 
are  assuming  the  right  to  set  aside  the  competitive  system  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  regulation  of  rates  in  domestic  carriage.  Take  the  case  of 
railways,  for  instance. 

«  It  was  at  one  time  an  axiom  of  law  and  of  political  economy  that 
prices  should  be  determined  by  free  competition.  But  in  the  development 
of  the  railway  business  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  such  dependence 
on  free  competition  was  possible,  either  in  practice  or  in  theory...  It  pro- 


duces  »an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  rates  which  prevents  stability  of  pri- 
ces, and  is  apt  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  unscrupulous  speculator 
at  the  expense  of  those  whose  business  methods  are  more  conservative...)). 
As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  «  operation  by  private  companies,  under 
specific  provisions  of  the  government  authorities  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  its  exercise,  has  been  the  policy  consistently  carried  out  in  France  », 
and  «  there  has  been  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United 
States  a  progressive  increase  of  legislative  interference  with  railways))  (i). 
In  recognition  of  these  facts  the  United  States  established  its  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  ample  power  to  control  its  railway 
traffic  rates.  In  place  of  leaving  the  power  of  rate-fixing  in  the  hands 
of  the  railway  companies,  it  has  vested  it  in  (a)  the  seven  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  (b)  in  the  railway  managers,  and  (c) 
in  the  United  States  Courts,  who  together  form  the  triune  power  governing 
the  equities  involved  in  the  matter  of  rates. 

SHIPPING  RINGS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

Drawbacks  similar  to  those  formerly  complained  of  in  railway  traffic 
are  now  seen  to  prevail  in  water  carriage.  As  a  result,  the  abuses  alleged 
in  the  working  of  the  present  system  of  shipping  rings  and  conferences 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  governments.  Important  enquiries 
on  the  subject  have  been  held  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
Great  Britain  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  which,  in  1909,  published 
its  report.  In  the  United  States  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  extending 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  cover  ocean  carriage, 
both  in  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  trade. 

In  pursuance  of  this  movement  resolutions  were  passed  in  February 
and  June,  1912,  by  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives;  of  which 
the  following  are  excerpts  : 

t  Resolved:  That  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be,  and  is  hereby, 
empowered  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  and 
practices  of  the  various  ship  lines,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  engaged  in  carrying  our  over-sea 
or  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  coastwise  and  inland  commerce... 

«  That  said  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House  all  the  facts  disclosed  by  said  investiga- 
tion, and  what  legislation,  if  any,  it  deems  advisable  in  relation  thereto  > 

This  Committee  has  recently  published  its  Report  in  4  volumes  entit- 
led «  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and;Fisheries 
in  the  Investigation  of  Shipping  Combinations  under  House  Resolution  587)). 

I  have  received  these  volumes  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  who,  in  a  letter  of  May  I5th,  informs  me  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  my  comments  on  the  same.  I  therefore 
now  purpose,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  points  in  favor  of 
my  resolution,  to  comment  on  the  evidence  and  findings  of  the  Committee 
as  set  forth  in  the  Report. 

(i)  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica,  I-'o/.  22,  p.  p.  824,  825,  826. 


This  Report  shows  that  the  leading  representatives  of  the  commercial 
interests,  and  practically  all  the  important  navigation  companies  engaged 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  gave  testimony 
under  oath  at  the  Committee's  enquiries. 

To  begin  with,  the  testimony  brought  out  the  following  facts  : 

THE  FACTS. 

First  -  that  the  evils  arising  from  former  unrestricted  competition 
in  ocean  carriage  have  driven  the  steamship  companies  to  form  understand- 
ings, conferences,  and  combinations. 

Second  -  that  these  understandings,  conferences  and  combinations 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  great  shipping  trusts.  These  trusts  control 
not  only  the  lines  directly  owned  by  them,  but  also  control,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  traffic  of  the  «  tramp  ^hips  »,  all  of  which  practically  gives  them 
a  powerful  and  dangerous  monopoly. 

Third  -  that  these  monopolies  give  rise  to  and  maintain  excessive 
and  unjust  rates,  and,  by  the  use  of  ((fighting  ships  »  and  by  rebates  to  large 
shippers,  tend  also  to  bring  forth  other  and  dangerous  monopolies,  mono- 
polies in  buying  and  monopolies  in  selling. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  evils  of  unrestricted  competition,  the  Commit- 
tee, in  its  «  Summary  of  Evidence  »,  says  : 

«  Unrestricted  competition,  based  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tends 
to  restrict  the  development  of  the  lines  and  in  the  end  must  result  in 
monopoly...  Competition  in  the  steamship  business  was  regarded  as  the 
demoralisation  rather  than  the  life  of  trade  ;  as  the  means  of  introducing 
uncertainty  instead  of  certainty,  and  inefficiency  instead  of  efficiency...  »  (i). 

On  the  same  point  the  report  furnished  the  Committee  by  representa- 
tives of  steamship  companies  states  : 

«  Competition  has  never  established  a  reasonable  rate  nor  maintained 
a  stable  rate...  Rate  wars  tend  to  the  monopolisation  of  trade  by  the  larger 
shippers.  Unless  the  warring  steamship  factions  come  to  some  agree- 
ment the  result  is  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  most 
powerful  carrier  engaged  in  the  conflict  »  (2). 

THE  EFFECT: 

And  now  as  to  the  second  point,  the  effect  of  the  understandings, 
conferences,  and  combinations  entered  into  by  the  shipping  rings.  The 
American  and  British  reports  show  that  these  rings  are  attaining  greater 
and  greater  magnitude  throughout  the  world  as  time  goes  along.  Let  me 
quote  an  example: 

«  Practically  all  the  well-known  lines  connecting  North  Atlantic 
American  ports  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  North  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  are  parties  to  numerous  freight  agreements  covering,  in 

(1)  Vol.  4,  pp.  295,300. 

(2)  Vol.   2,   p.   1363. 


one  way  or  another,  nearly  every  sphere  of  the  American-FAiropean  trade... 
over  40  regular  trans- Atlantic  lines  are  parties  in  their  respective  trades  to 
at  least  20  agreements  involving  the  freight  traffic,  and  the  important 
lines  are  members  of  at  least  four  main  freight  conferences.  The  four  con- 
ferences referred  to  are  the  Trans- Atlantic  Freight  Conference,  the  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  Conference,  the  Atlantic  Conference,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Conference  »  (i). 

Summarising  the  evidence  obtained,  the  Committee  states  in  its 
Report  : 

«  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  for  steamship  lines  engaging  in 
the  American  foreign  trade  to  operate,  both  on  the  in-bound  and  out- 
bound voyages,  under  the  terms  of  written  agreements,  conferences,  ar- 
angements,  or  gentlemen  's  understandings,  which  have  for  their  principal 
purpose  the  regulation  of  competition  through  either  (i)  the  fixing  or  reg- 
ulation of  rates,  (2)  the  apportionment  of  traffic  by  allotting  the  ports  of 
sailing,  restricting  the  number  of  sailings,  or  limiting  the  volume  of  freight 
which  certain  lines  may  carry,  (3)  the  pooling  of  earnings  from  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  traffic,  or  (4)  meeting  the  competition  of  non-conference  lines » .  (2) 
«  Steamship  agreements  and  conferences  are  not  confined  to  the  lines  engag- 
ing in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  They  are  as  universally  used 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  other  countries  as  in  our  own  ».  (3) 

RATE  WARS. 

«...  The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  to  eli- 
minate competition  show  the  futility  of  a  weak  line  attempting  to  enter  a 
trade  in  opposition  to  the  combined  power  of  the  established  lines  when 
united  by  agreement.  By  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  «  fighting  ship  »,  or 
to  unlimited  rate  cutting,  the  conference  lines  soon  exhaust  the  resources 
of  their  antagonists.  By  distributing  the  loss  resulting  from  the  rate  war 
over  the  several  members  of  the  conference,  each  constituent  line  suffers 
proportionately  a  much  smaller  loss  than  the  one  line  which  is  fighting  the 
entire  group.  Moreover,  the  federated  lines  can  conduct  the  competitive 
struggle  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that,  following  the  retirement  of 
the  competing  line,  they  are  in  a  position  to  reimburse  themselves  through 
an  increase  in  rates » (4). 

As  showing  the  way  in  which  the  shipping  rings  absorb  independent 
lines  and  control  the  ports,  let  me  quote  the  testimony  given  before  a 
«  hearing  »  of  the  Committee  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 

«  Going  back  a  good  many  years,  there  was  an  independent  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Rotterdam... That  line  was  absorbed  and  taken  over  by  the 
Holland- American  line,  and  instead  of  Baltimore  having  an  independent 
service  the  Baltimore  service  has  been  forced  out,  and  we  are  now 
dependent  on  the  allotment  from  the  central  agency  in  New  York,  which 

(1)  Vol.  4,  p.  59. 

(2)  Vol.  4,  p.  415. 

(3)  Vol.  4,  P.  416. 

(4)  Vol.  4,  p.    304. 


says   '  Baltimore   can   do  this  much  business  ' ,  and  we    cannot    do  any 
more »  (i). 

THE  COMPLAINTS. 

And  now,  finally,  for  the  third  point:  the  excessive  and  unjust  rates 
and  the  granting  of  rebates. 

On  the  question  of  excessive  rise  in  rates  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  stated  : 

«  The  testimony  before  the  committee  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
ocean  rates  have  gone  up  from  100  to  200  percent  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
or  anyway  within  the  last  two  years.  » (2). 

Summarising  certain  phases  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  formation  of 
shipping  rings,  the  Committee  states  : 

«  A  considerable  number  of  complaints  were  also  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tee objecting  to  excessive  rates,  discrimination  between  shippers  in  rates 
and  cargo  space,  indifference  to  the  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition, 
arbitrariness  in  the  settlement  of  just  claims,  failure  to  give  due  notice 
to  shippers  when  rates  were  to  be  increased,  refusal  to  properly  adjust 
rates  as  between  various  classes  of  commodities,  and  the  unfairness  of  cer- 
tain methods,  such  as  «  fighting  ships  »,  deferred  rebates,  and  threats  to 
refuse  shipping  accomodations,  used  by  some  conference  lines  to  meet  the 
competition  of  non-conference  lines...  The  conference  lines  so  completely 
dominate  the  shippers  with  whom  they  deal  that  these  shippers  cannot 
afford,  for  fear  of  retaliation,  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of  active 
antagonism  to  the  lines...  »  (3). 

On  the  question  of  rebates  and  the  monopolies  to  which  they  give  rise, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  pointed  out  that  the  shipping 
conferences  give  «  special  rates  to  certain  big  interests  in  the  United  vStates 
...among  others  to  the  Standard  Oil  ,  what  is  known  as  the  Harvester 
Trust,  and  what  we  generally  term  the  «  Steel  Trust.  »  (4). 

And  now  let  us  see  from  further  evidence  in  the  Report,  how  the  case 
would  stand  if  there  were  no  shipping  conferences,  if  there  were  no  shipping 
trusts ;  let  us  see  how  it  would  stand  under  a  regime  of  open  and  unrestrict- 
ed competition. 

STABLE  RATES. 

On  this  head  the  contention  is  made  that  open  competition  with  its 
constantly  fluctuating  rates,  prevents  rational  calculations  of  prices 
in  buying  and  selling,  whereas  conferences  secure  stable  rates  which  per- 
mit of  such  calculations.  In  its  Report  the  Committee  makes  the  following 
statements  with  reference  to  the  advantages  claimed  for  shipping  conferences 
as  against  open  competition. 

(1)  Vol.   2,  p.   1289. 

(2)  Vol.  2,  p.   801. 

(3)  Vol.  4,  p.  417. 

(4)  Vol.  i,  p.  267. 


«  Such  agreements,  it  is  contended,  are  a  protection  to  both  shipper 
and  ship-owner.  To  the  shipper  they  insure  desired  stability  of  rates... 
Stability  of  rates  over  long  periods  of  time  removes  the  inconvenience 
which  would  exist  if  merchants  and  shippers  were  obliged  to  quote  different 
propositions  (prices)  on  nearly  every  consignment,  thus  eliminating  what 
was  formerly  an  undesirable  speculative  risk  under  the  open  competitive 
system.  »  (i). 

«  Prominent  exporting  firms...  are  convinced  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  fixed  rates  and  regular  sailing  opportunities  places  all  merchants 
upon  the  same  basis  as  regards  their  estimates  on  contracts,  and  produces 
much  better  results  for  the  exporter  and  manufacturer  than  could  be  pos- 
sible under  the  old  order  of  things...  (under  unrestricted  competition)... 
Nothing  is  regarded  so  detrimental  to  the  export  trade  as  uncertainty 
regarding  sailings  and  violent  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  »  (2) . 

Under  the  shipping  conferences  «  the  rates  filed  are  only  subject  to 
change  after  an  agreed  period  of  notice,  varying  from  30  to  60  days... »  (3) 

THE  DISCREPENCY. 

And  right  here  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  discrepenc}-  between  the 
statements  just  quoted  from  the  Committee's  Report  and  those  contain- 
ed in  letters  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  of  San 
Francisco.  To  facilitate  the  proposed  work  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  publishing  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  staples,  I  wrote  to 
some  of  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  asking 
whether  the  data  on  current  freight  rates  could  be  procured  for  regular 
publication  in  the  Institute's  monthly  bulletins.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  in  a  communication  of  December  nth,  1913,  replied  as  follows: 

«...  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  definite  information  in  regard  to  freights 
that  would  be  of  value  in  publishing  the  world's  price  for  cereals...  You  no  doubt  are  a  ware  that 
freight  rate.  ,  particularly  for  agricultural  products,  change  almost  daily  and  sometimes  seve- 
ral times  during  the  day,  depending  upon  the  demand  or  otherwise  for  freight  room.  Rates 
quoted  today  would  be  only  for  refusal  for  24  hours,  and  they  are  constantly  influenced  by  the 
fluctuating  demand  for  room  in  the  various  steamers...  Frequently  wheat  lias  been  carried  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iyondon  free  of  any  charge,  being  simply  used  for  ballast  in  the 
steamers,  and  at  other  times  the  rate  has  advanced  to  lod  and  i2d  per  bushel ». 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  in  a  letter  of  April  3rd  says  : 

«  Rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  a  rate  reported  to  day  might  be  twice  as  high 
or  half  as  low  to-morrow ». 

A  similar  statement  is  contained  in  the  Report  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  by  the  representatives  of 
the  steamship  lines  running  between  New  York  and  foreign  countries, 
which  says  : 

(1)  Vol.  4,  p.  295,  297. 

(2)  Vol.  4,  p.  298. 

(3)  Vol.  4,  p- 64. 


«  Ocean  freight  rates  vary  not  merely  from  month  to  month,  but  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  especially  with  reference  to  the  great 
staples  which  are  traded  in  on  the  exchanges.  »  (i) 

Thus,  in  one  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  conferences  fix  rates 
which  can  only  be  changed  on  30  or  60  days  notice ;  whereas  the  other  state- 
ment claims  that  rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour  ; 
that  « wheat  »,  for  instance,  «  has  been  carried  between  the  United  States 
and  London  free  of  any  charge,  being  simply  used  for  ballast  in  the  steam- 
ers, and  that  at  other  times  the  rate  has  advanced  to  lod.  and  izd.  per 
bushel».  How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  these  two  and  conflicting  statements? 

THE  STAPLES  EXCLUDED. 

An  explanation  is  seemingly  at  hand.  The  shipping  conferences  ex- 
clude the  staples  of  agriculture  from  their  fixed  rates.  These  staples,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  are  therefore  left  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations.  Their 
exclusion  from  the  fixed  rates  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  «  Summary  of  Evidence  »  given  in  the  Committee's 
Report,  which  states  : 

«  The  minimum  rate  agreement,  however,  does  not  cover  the  heavy  bulk 
traffic  consisting  of  grain,  flour,  oil  cake,  cotton,  and  similar  commodities, 
but  is  confined  to  the  high  priced  freight  on  which  the  shippers  as  well  as 
the  ship  lines  are  anxious  to  have  fixed  rates  equally  applicable  to  all.  »  (2) 

On  this  same  head  Mr.  Franklin,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  says : 

«  The  representatives  of  the  various  lines  running  to  Liverpool  meet 
and  discuss  their  rates...  These  rates  are  subject  to  change  on  certain 
notice,  in  some  instances  30  days,  and  in  some  instances  60  days.  They 
cover  only  certain  commodities  ;  they  do  not  cover  the  great  bulk  of  traffic, 
which  consists  of  grain,  flour,  oil  cake,  cotton,  and  other  bulky  commodities. 
They  cover  only  miscellaneous  traffic.  ».  (3) 

We  thus  see  that  the  case  stands  as  follows  :  the  main  freight  traffic 
of  a  ship  is  classified  under  two  headings,  (a)  the  «  package  traffic  »,  and 
(b),  the  «  bulk  traffic  ».  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  fixed  rates  are  given 
on  the  merchandise  composing  the  «  package  traffic  »,  unfixed  rates  apply 
to  the  «  bulk  traffic »,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  the  staples  of 
agriculture. 

And  the  question  arises  :  what  proportion  does  the  «  package  traffic  » 
bear  to  the  «  bulk  traffic  »  ? 

In  the  testimony  given  before  the  Committee  by  the  vice-president  of 
one  of  the  shipping  rings,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
it  was  brought  out  that  of  every  9,000  tons  of  traffic,  about  2,000  tons  are 
carried  as  «  package  freight »  at  fixed  rates,  and  about  7,000  tons  as  «  bulk 

(1)  Vol.    2,  p.    1373. 

(2)  Vol.    4,  p.    64. 

(3)  Vol.    i,    p.    597. 


freight »  at  unfixed  rates,  and,  as  just  stated,  this  «.  bulk  freight  »  embraces 
the  staples  of  agriculture,  (i) 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  significant  fact.  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  the  importance  attached  in  the  enquiries  on  ocean  carriage, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  to  the  question  of  fixed 
rates  for  the  «  package  traffic)).  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  slurring  over, 
the  waiving  aside  of  the  question  of  unfixed  rates  for  «  bulk  traffic  »,  the  traf- 
fic which  consists  mainly  in  the  staples,  of  agriculture.  And  yet,  as  is 
well  known,  the  slightest  change  in  the  cost  of  carriage  affects  the  price 
of  the  staples,  not  only  the  price  of  the  quantity  exported,  but  like- 
wise so  the  price  of  the  entire  quantity  for  home  use. 

This  slurring  over,  this  waiving  aside,  this  indifference  was  noticeable 
alike  in  the  American  and  in  the  British  enquiry.  And  no  wonder,  for 
both  the  enquiries  were  mainly  concerned  with  points  touching  ocean 
freight  rates  as  they  affect  (a]  the  public  carrier,  and  (b)  the  shipper 
and  merchant,  whereas  the  economic  influences  resulting  from  the  rates 
and  conditions  of  the  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  affect  most  keenly  the 
producers  and  the  consumers. 

"  GODFATHERS". 

From  the  facts  elicited  at  these  enquiries  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
are  "  godfathers  ",  so  to  speak,  on  the  look  out  for  all  the  interests  invol- 
ved excepting  for  those  of  the  staples.  There  is  a  godfather  for  iron, 
the  Steel  Trust  ;  a  godfather  for  agricultural  implements,  the  Harvester 
Trust ;  a  godfather  for  oils,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust ;  there  is  a  godfather 
for  the  carriers,  the  Shipping  Rings  ;  a  godfather  for  the  commission  men 
and  the  dealers  handling  the  "  package  traffic",  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boards  of  Trade ;  but  there  is  no  godfather  for  the  staples  of 
agriculture,  no  godfather  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  of 
the  consumer. 

But  the  question  arises  :  Would  it  have  made  any  practical  difference 
to  the  outcome  if  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  of  the  consumer  had 
been  represented  at  these  enquiries?  Let  us  see. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  how  competent  the  testimony  offered  by 
a  body  representing  the  farmers  or  the  consumers,  no  matter  how  honest 
the  committee  before  which  such  testimony  would  be  given,  no  matter  how 
able  the  proposals  for  legislation  which  that  committee  might  draft,  it 
would  all  be  ineffective  unless  the  evidence  given  indicated  the  international 
bearing  of  the  subject  and  unless  the  findings  deduced  therefrom  recom- 
mended action  on  international  lines.  So  long  as  the  findings  would  fail 
to  recommend  international  action  they  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  ap- 

(i)  Vol.  i,  p.  611. 


—  II  — 

plying  adequate  means  to  the  ends  in  view.  That  this  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  : 

WHOM  DOES  IT   CONCERN? 

In  the  case  of  "  package  traffic"  the  terms  and  conditions  of  ocean 
carriage  mainly  concern  the  carrier,  the  shipper,  and  the  dealer.  In  the 
case  of  "  bulk  traffic  " ,  the  traffic  in  the  staples  of  agriculture,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  ocean  carriage  concern  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people 
everywhere. 

To  illustrate;  under  "  package  traffic"  whether  the  rate  on  shipments 
of  shoes  or  cutlery,  for  instance,  be  too  low  or  too  high  whether  it  be  fixed 
or  whether  it  fluctuate,  whether  the  conditions  be  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous, affects  the  carrier,  the  shipper,  and  the  dealer. 

But  with  "  bulk  traffic  "  the  case  is  different.  In  the  carriage  of  the 
staples  of  agriculture  whether  the  rate  be  too  low  or  too  high,  whether 
it  be  fixed  or  whether  it  fluctuate,  whether  the  conditions  be  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous,  concerns  not  merely  the  carrier,  the  shipper  and  the 
dealer,  but  it  concerns  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  everywhere, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

At  this  time  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  "  package  traffic"  comprises  that  class  of  merchandise  which  is  bought 
and  sold  by  private  purchase  and  sale,  by  private  contract,  "  bulk  traffic", 
on  the  other  hand,  comprises,  in  the  main,  the  staples  of  agriculture  which 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  world's  bourses  and  exchanges  at  the  world's 
price. 

THE  WORLD'S  PRICE. 

And  what  do   we  mean  when  we  say  the  "  world's  price"? 

We  mean  the  price  that  is  tendered  and  accepted  in  the  world's 
bourses  and  exchanges,  which  we  might  call  the  world's  auction  rooms. 

And  how  is  this  price  arrived  at? 

The  first  factor  in  arriving  at  the  world's  price  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
as  to  the  state  of  the  world's  supply.  If  the  supply  be  above  the  normal,  the 
price  is  expected  to  fall  below  the  normal;  if  the  supply  be  below  the 
normal,  the  price  is  expected  to  rise  above  the  normal. 

By  "  supply  "  we  do  not  mean  the  quantity  produced  or  available  in 
any  one  locality,  in  any  one  country  ;  we  mean  the  total  world's  supply. 
The  supply  in  any  given  state  may  be  above  the  normal,  and  yet  if,  at  the 
same  time,  it  be  below  the  normal  for  the  world,  the  price  in  that  state  should, 
nevertheless,  be  high.  Or,  vice- versa,  the  supply  in  a  given  state  may  be 
below  the  normal,  yet  if  the  world's  supply  be  above  the  normal  the 
price  in  that  state  should  be  low. 

But  the  supply  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
world's  price.  There  is  another  factor,  and  an  important  one,  the  cost  of 
ocean  carriage.  If  the  average  cost  of  ocean  carriage  be  above  the  normal, 
it  should  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  below  the 
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normal.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  average  cost  of  ocean  carriage  be 
below  the  normal  it  should  correspondingly  raise  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer above  the  normal. 

Therefore,  calculations  on  rational  lines  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  world's  price  ought  to  be  should,  first  of  all,  take  into  consi- 
deration the  status  of  the  world's  supply,  and,  secondly,  the  status  of 
the  cost  of  ocean  carriage. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FIXED  RATES. 

If  there  were  iixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  the  Li- 
verpool buyer  would  be  able  to  make  offers  for  given  quantities  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  on  a  basis  of  rational  calculations.  But  let  us  take  the 
case  as  it  stands  at  present.  A  shipper  at  Buenos  Ayres  receives 
an  order  for  wheat  to  be  delivered  in  Liverpool  at  the  ruling  world's 
price,  at,  say,  one  dollar  a  bushel ;  how  much  should  he  pay  for 
that  wheat  at  Buenos  Ayres?  If  the  cost  of  delivery  is,  say,  10  cents  a 
bushel,  the  world's  price  should  then  be  90  cents  a  bushel  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
If  the  cost  of  delivery  is  30  cents  the  world' s  price  in  Buenos  Ayres  should 
then  be  70  cents.  But  if  he  is  to  ship  the  wheat  in  thirty  or  sixty  days 
time,  how  is  the  shipper  to  tell  what  the  cost  of  carriage  will  then  be  ?  As 
the  rates  for  the  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  are  not  fixed,  how  is  he 
to  know?  He  does  not  know. 

As  we  have  seen,  the.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  states  that 
wheat  is  carried  at  one  time  free  of  charge  as  ballast,  and  at  another  time 
at  a  charge  of  lod  and  I2d  per  bushel;  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  writes  that  "  rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  a  rate  re- 
ported today  might  be  twice  as  high  or  half  as  low  tomorow  ".  Therefore, 
the  shipper  must  guess,  and  so  must  everyone  else  guess  so  long  as  rates  are 
unfixed.  If  the  shipper  wins  on  the  guess  what  he  wins  comes  directly  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  producer;  if  he  loses  he  tries  hard  to  recoup  himself 
in  his  next  deal,  and  also  out  of  the  producer's  pocket. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  mischief.  The  confusion  arising 
out  of  the  system  of  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  in  price  determining,  lead  to  economic  evils  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  affect  the  people  everywhere. 

A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  significance  of  this  evil  may  be 
obtained  by  the  consideration  of  the  following  : 

PRIVATE  SALE  AND  PUBLIC  SALE. 

In  the  case  of  "  package  freight ",  of  chairs,  stoves,  shoes,  etc.,  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  rates  of  ocean  carriage  on  the  same  hardly  affects  their  home 
price  -or  their  foreign  price.  If,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  on 
pianos  were  to  advance  from  $  5,00  to  $  20,00  each,  it  need  not  necessarily 
follow  that  owing  to  the  15  dollar  advance  in  freight  rates  all  the  pianos 
in  the  exporting  country  would  decline  by  15  dollars  or  advance  by 
15  dollars  in  the  impoiting  country,  for  the  "  package  traffic  "  merchandise 


is  sold  by  private  contract,  by  private  sale.  But  with  the  "  bulk  freight  ", 
with  the  staples  of  agriculture,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Being  sold 
on  the  worlds'  bourses  and  exchanges,  at  the  world's  price,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates  at  one  or  more  leading  ports  of  an 
exporting  country,  by  reducing  the  price  on  the  quantity  exported  must 
necessarily  reduce  the  price  on  the  remaining  quantity  in  the  home 
market,  for  the  buyer  on  the  bourses  or  exchanges,  whether  he  buy?  for 
export  or  for  home  use,  pays  the  same  price. 

We  can  thus  see  how  sensitive  to  change  is  the  world's  price  and  the 
home  price  of  the  staple?  when  influenced  by  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  car- 
riage. Were  there  fixed  rates  for  the  carriage  of  the  staples,  subject,  say, 
to  30  or  60  days  notice  of  change,  a?  is  the  case  with  the  "  package 
traffic",  it  would  then  settle  the  major  evil  in  the  question  before  us, 
the  evil  of  constant  and  unnecessary  price  disturbances. 

RAISE  AND   lyOWER   THE   PRICE   AT  WlIX. 

But  apart  from  such  disturbances,  under  the  present  system  of  un- 
fixed rates  there  is  yet  another  point  which  calls  for  our  consideration. 

Under  present  conditions  the  chief  directors  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
shipping  rings,  by  federating  their  efforts,  are  in  a  position  to  raise  and 
lower,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  prices  of  the  staples  in  an\^  and  all 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world.  Acting  under  exclusive  and  advance 
knowledge  of  the  rates  they  will  charge  they  could  lower  the  price  of  the 
staples  by  raising  the  cost  of  carriage  and  then,  directly  or  indirectly, 
buy  them  n  the  bourses.  They  could  then  raise  the  price  of  the  staples 
by  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage  when  they  would  sell.  They  could  thus,  at 
will,  and  by  arrangement,  lower  the  price  of  the  product  and  buy,  then 
raise  the  price  and  sell,  and  pocket  the  difference. 

But  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  such  raising  and  lowering  of 
prices  at  will  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  the  directors  of 
the  shipping  rings  might  pocket,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage 
means  raising  or  lowering  the  price  of  the  staples  on  the  home  market 
directly,  and  raising  or  lowering  the  world's  price  indirectly. 

Besides  this  species  of  mischief,  there  is,  however,  yet  another  within 
the  power  of  the  federated  shipping  rings ;  it  is  within  their  power,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  case  of  Baltimore,  to  make  and  unmake  ports,  and, 
through  this,  to  raise  or  lower  the  economic  status  of  the  nations.  And 
this  power  is  the  more  dangerous  since  such  directors  of  shipping  rings 
are  irresponsible  and  free  to  act  on  the  lines  indicated.  They  are  not 
expected  to  be  guided  by  altruistic  motives  nor  by  high  and  statesmanlike 
political  considerations. 

"  PACKAGE  TRAFFIC  "  AND  "  BULK  TRAFFIC  ". 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  « package  traffic »,  representing  2,000 
out  of  every  9,000  tons,  enjoys  fixed  rates,  whilst  the  «  bulk  traffic  »,  the 
traffic  in  the  staples,  the  traffic  that  represents  7,000  out  of  every  9,000 
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tons,  is  carried  at  unfixed  rates,  is,  in  itself,  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
present  mode  of  procedure.  Here  we  see  that  the  price  of  the  annual 
world's  production  of  the  staples,  the  value  of  which  we  may  roughly 
estimate  at  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  which  represents  the  food 
stuffs  and  the  raw  material  for  clothing  and  for  house  furnishing  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  is  permitted  to  be  battledored  and  shuttlecocked 
through  the  action  of  the  federated  shipping  rings. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  under  this 
system  for  a  few  powerful  directors  of  federated  shipping  rings  to  exert 
more  effective  economic  control  over  the  nations  than  can  be  exerted 
by  any  President,  Bmperor,  King  or  Prince  ;  and  so  long  as  these  fe- 
derated shipping  rings  have  it  in  their  power  to  dictate  at  will  the  rise 
and  fall  in  price  of  the  world's  food  products,  of  the  world's  raw  materials 
for  clothing  and  for  furnishing,  so  long  do  they,  in  reality,  usurp  a  power 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  a  power  which  they  should  not  have. 

As  matters  stand  at  the  present  time,  the  unfixed  rates  for  ocean 
carriage  tend  to  convert  the  bourses  and  exchanges  into  price  storm-cen- 
tres, storm-centres  which  constantly  give  rise  to  waves  of  violent  price 
disturbances,  reacting  at  times  in  every  direction. 

Now  what  harm  do  these  price  disturbances  do  ? 

What  harm  do  they  not  do  ? 

Unfixed  rates  of  ocean  carriage  for  the  staples,  disturb,  impede,  and 
throw  out  of  gear  the  whole  mechanism  of  exchange. 

FREE  PI<AY. 

Right  heie  we  may  aptly  borrow  the  figure  of  the  factory  given  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  book  "  The  New  Freedom  ".  Here  is  a  work-shop  ; 
the  overhead  and  underneath  shafting,  the  journals,  the  pulleys,  and  the 
belts  are  all  lined  out,  true,  straight,  trim,  taut,  and  oiled,  and  all  is  well. 
But  if  the  shafting  be  sprung  or  the  journals  unoiled  the  whole  mechanism 
will  be  thrown  out  of  gear. 

It  is  just  so  in  the  industrial  world.  The  law  of  competition  should 
be  permitted  full  and  free  play  with  no  interference  to  impede  its  opera- 
tion. But  experience  has  made  it  plain  over  and  over  again  that  in  the 
world  of  industry  there  is  just  one  field  in  which  competition,  if  allowed 
to  operate,  leads  in  the  end  to  the  "  reductio  ad  absurdum"  of  the  whole 
competitive  system.  The  field  that  I  refer  to  is  that  of  transportation  ; 
competition  in  transportation  impedes  and  interferes  with  the  free  play 
of  competition  in  other  and  important  fields. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  home  so  clearly  to  the  American  people 
that  they  have  enacted  laws  excluding  the  railway  carriers  from  the 
domain  of  competition  by  placing  the  regulation  and  control  of  rates 
in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And  the  same  rea- 
soning that  holds  good  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  railroad  rates  by 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would,  as  was  shown  before,  likewise 
hold  good  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  ocean  carriage  through  an  In- 
ternational Commerce  Commission. 
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The  manner,  now  arbitrary,  now  fortuitous,  in  which  the  rates  for  ocean 
carriage  of  the  staples  are  fixed;  the  lightening-like  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  made  to  change  ;  the  gravity  of  the  economic  disturbances  to  which 
such  sudden  changes  give  rise;  the  far-reaching,  inter- related  nature  of  their 
effects;  the  reaction  produced  by  changes  of  rates  in  the  ports  of  one  nation 
on  prices  in  the  ports  of  another  nation;  show  clearly  that  if  there  is  reason 
for  placing  domestic  carriers  under  national  regulation  and  control,  there  is 
yet  stronger  reason  why  ocean  carriers  should  be  placed  under  international 
regulation  and  control.  If  this  contention  be  admitted,  it  then  follows 
that  my  resolution  for  an  international  official  conference  to  consider  this 
matter  is  in  order. 

THE  SITUATION. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  review  the  situation  as  made  manifest  by  the 
British  and  American  enquiries.  We  may  summarise  it  as  follows  : 

There  are,  at  present,  two  modes  of  conducting  the  traffic  business  of 
ocean  carriage  : 

(a)  through  unrestricted  competition  ; 

(b)  through  shipping  rings  and  conferences. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  would  seem  that  unrestricted  com- 
petition in  ocean  carriage  is,  in  reality,  but  a  mere  hypothesis,  for,  as  has 
been  shown,  such  unrestricted  competition  invariably  resolves  itself  down 
into  a  monopoly. 

And  again,  if  we  examine  the  shipping  rings  and  conferences  which 
are,  at  present,  the  normal  condition,  we  shall  see  that  this  condition  also 
is  but  another  name  for  monopoly. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  both  unres- 
tricted competition  and  shipping  rings  alike  lead  to  monopoly  in  the 
business  of  ocean  carriage. 

And  what  about  this  monopoly  ?  In  the  American  report  we  find  the 
following  : 

"  All  monopolies  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  our  foreign  carrying  trade 
the  monopoly  obtained  by  the  conference  lines  has  not  been  subjected  to 
any  legal  control.  "  (i). 

And  on  the  same  head  the  British  report  says  : 

"  All  monopolies  are  liable  to  abuse,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  unless 
the}7  are  strictly  limited  either  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  legislation,  or 
by  some  form  of  supervision  "  (2) . 

And  now  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
American  and  by  the  British  committees  for  holding  in  check  this  "  mono- 
poly", for  curbing  this  "  abuse". 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  British  Commission  offers  the  following  re- 
commendation : 

(1)  Vol.   4,   p.   304. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  Vol.   i,  p.  98. 
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"  Shippers  and  merchants  in  a  given  trade  should  form  themselves 
into  an  association,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  a  united  front  to 
the  Conference  when  any  controversy  arose  "  (i). 

The  American  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  : 

"  That  navigation  companies,  firms  or  lines  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  regulation  of  rates,  the  approval 
of  contracts  entered  into  with  other  water  carriers,  with  shippers,  or  with 
American  railroads...  "  (2). 

Thus,  as  we  see,  the  British  recommendation  is  for  unofficial,  the  Ame- 
rican for  official  action,  and  both  recommendations  view  the  question 
purely  from  the  national  standpoint. 

So  far  as  the  "  package  traffic  "  is  concerned,  these  recommendations 
might  be  adequate.  But  would  they  cover  the  needs  of  the  case  were  the 
"  bulk  traffic  ",  the  staples  of  agriculture,  under  consideration  ?  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  for  as  the  import,  export,  and  home  prices  of  the  staples  are 
governed  by  the  world's  price,  the  formation  of  which  is  influenced  by  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  the  principal  market  centres  of  the  world,  and  as  any 
one  nation  is  unable  to  regulate  and  control  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
ocean  carriage  in  the  principal  world's  ports,  therefore  all  attempts  to 
regulate  or  control  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  by  any  one  nation  must 
be  inadequate. 

INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION  AND  CONTROL. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  rne  that  the  nations  should  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  an  International  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  ocean  carriage.  The  influence  of  such  interna- 
tional regulation  and  control,  extending  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  world, 
would  supplement  the  world's  official  crop-reports  in  guiding  the  formation 
of  the  world's  price  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  first  division  of  this  work 
is  already  being  performed  ;  the  crop-reports  now  given  out  by  the  In- 
stitute under  the  auspices  of  the  nations,  are  the  official  and  authoritative 
summary  of  the  world's  supply.  When  this  work  would  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  the  International  Commerce  Commission  it  would  then  permit 
of  rational  calculations  anywhere  as  to  what  the  home  price  of  the  staples 
should  be  in  its  relation  to  the  world's  price. 

And  right  here  it  may  be  apposite  to  relate  an  incident  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Institute  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

Some  eight  years  ago  I  called  on  Mr.  James  Wilson,  the  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  an  endeavor  to  win  him  over  to  the  needs  for  an  official 
international  crop-reporting  service.  Mr.  Wilson  then  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  such  a  service  would  be  of  no  economic  value  to  the  United  States. 
He  claimed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  its  own  crop-reporting 
service,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  American  people;  and 

(1)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  Vol.  i,  p.  85. 

(2)  Vol.  4,  p.  419. 


that  there  was  no  call  to  enter  on  some  new  work  which  might  serve  the 
interests  of  other  nations. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Wilson  saw  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  him.  He  saw  that  all  the  crop-reporting  that 
the  United  States  might  do  would  be  inadequate  for  the  end  in  view ;  that 
the  crop-reports  of  one  nation  only  are  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  arriving 
at  the  world's  price;  for  the  world's  price  is  based  on  the  world's  supply; 
and  in  order  to  have  the  official  reports  of  the  world's  supply  it  is  necessary 
that  crop-reporting  be  done  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
reports,  and  the  world's  summary  of  the  same,  be  given  out  officially  at 
regular  intervals  under  international  treaty.  When  Mr.  Wilson  saw  this, 
he  then  favored  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  for  this  work. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  ocean  carriage,  action  by  a  nation,  limited 
to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  « package  traffic]))  within  its  own  country, 
can  be  had  through  a  national  institution  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  jurisdiction  of  such  a  Commission  might  even  be  extended 
to  embrace  the  ocean  carriage  of  a  nation  at  home  and  abroad;  but  if  all 
this  is  intended  to  influence  the  equitable  relation  between  the  home 
price  and  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  it  will  surely  fall  far  short  of  ac- 
complishing what  is  intended.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  arriving  at  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
world's  supply,  and  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  what  their  home  price 
should  be  in  relation  to  their  world's  price,  the  leading  factor  would  be 
the  fixed  rates  for  their  ocean  carriage.  And  just  as  the  official  report  of 
the  world's  supply  may  only  be  had  by  means  of  an  international  crop- 
reporting  service,  so  regulation  and  control  of  the  ocean  carriage  of 
the  staples  may  only  be  had  through  the  medium  of  an  International 
Commerce  Commission. 

Such  an  International  Commerce  Commission  could  be  instituted 
by  the  nations  under  a  treaty  which  should  provide  for  its  mode  of  repre- 
sentation and  procedure.  If  it  were  granted  powers  similar  to  those  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States,  provision 
might  then  be  made  for  it  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  branch  of  the 
Hague  tribunal,  especially  constituted  and  empowered  to  adjudicate  on 
points  of  law  which  might  arise  out  of  the  Commission's  functions  and 
decisions.  But  if  its  powers  were  limited  to  those  of  a  consultative  and 
advisory  body,  its  delegates  could  then  sit  in  session  together  with  the 
representatives  of  the  carriers,  of  the  shipping  interests.  The  question 
whether  the  proposed  International  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
granted  powers  to  act,  or  whether  its  functions  should  be  limited  to  those 
of  a  consultative  and  advisory  body,  may  properly  come  before  the  confe- 
rence called  for  in  mv  resolution. 
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FIXED  RATES  FOR  BULK  TRAFFIC. 

And  now  it  is  in  order  to  review  some  of  the  objections  likely  to  be 
raised  to  fixed  rates  for  « bulk  traffic  ». 

The  ship-owner,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  say :  "  The  unit  of  transpor- 
tation by  water  is  the  total  capacity  of  a  ship.  We  cannot  cut  off  so 
many  feet,  as  the  railroad  can,  and  leave  them  in  New  York  if  we  do  not 
want  to  use  them  ".  (i). 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  objection  is  more  seeming  than  real, 
for  a  train  of  cars  cannot  profitably  be  run  unless  there  is  freight  for  it, 
any  more  than  a  ship  can  be  run  without  freight.  If  you  are  running  a 
railway  you  must  have  freight  to  fill  your  cars  or  get  out  of  business. 

"But",  it  maybe  asked,  "would  not  such  a  system  of  fixed  rates 
overlook  the  character  of  the  service  rendered?  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
costly  liner  which  makes  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  five 
days,  and  here  are  slower  boats,  the  tramps  and  the  sailing  vessels ;  would 
the  fixed  rates  apply  equally  to  all  ?  ». 

And  the  answer  is :  the  fixed  rates  could  be  established  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  service.  Rates  could  be  fixed  for  ist  class,  2nd  class, 
and  3rd  class  service. 

The  next  point  that  might  be  raised  is  that  "  bulk  freight  "  is  a  phy- 
sical necessity  for  a  ship,  without  which  it  cannot  sail,  for  « the  ship  must 
be  loaded  down  to  its  marks  ».  This  being  the  case,  the  carrier  must  be 
left  free  to  hunt  up  this  "  bulk  freight"  wherever  he  can  get  it,  and  secure 
it  sometimes  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  a  low  price. 

I  believe  this  objection  is  also  only  seemingly  valid.  The  fact  is  the 
•'  bulk  freight."  either  has  to  be  shipped  or  it  does  not  have  to  be  shipped. 
If  it  does  not,  there  will  be  no  use  running  after  it ;  if  it  does,  then  it  will 
come  of  its  own  accord. 

At  this  point  the  carrier  is  likely  to  interrupt,  saying  :  «  This  is  all 
nonsense,  for  we  certainly  would  have  no  ship-loads  if  we  did  not  run  after 
the  freight,  and  run  after  it  on  the  «  give  and  take  »  method  ». 

And  here  the  carrier  is  correct;  it  is  all  nonsense  so  far  as  conditions  are 
today.  But  would  not  conditions  be  different  under  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Commission,  under  the  proposed  fixed  rates  ?  With  no 
fixed  rates  the  shrewd  shipper  of  «  bulk  freight  »  knows  well  that  at  certain 
times  the  carrier  is  bound  to  tag  after  him.  But  with  fixed  rates  for  the  season 
the  shipper's  game  would  be  at  an  end.  He  would  then  always  be  glad 
enough  to  rush  to  the  shipping  office  and  «  book  »  room  for  freight  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible  ;  all  of  which  would  tend  to  promote  the  natural 
and  steady  flow  of  freight  towards  the  ships. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

«  But  »,  says  the  objector  «  would  not  this  proposal  to  single  out  the 
ocean  carrier  by  subjecting  him  to  international  control,  place  him  at  a  dis- 

(i)  Vol.  2,  p.  1256. 
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advantage  ?  Would  it  not  materially  interfere  with  his  earning  power  ? 
Would  it  not  reduce  his  profits?  ». 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  would  be  advantageous  not  only  to  the  producers  and  the  consu- 
mers, but  also  to  the  carriers. 

«  How  ?  ». 

Let  us  see.  By  the  term  «  civilisation  »  do  we  not  really  mean  that 
cumulative  state  of  progress  rendered  possible  by  the  division  of  labor? 
The  savage  does  everything  by  himself.  He  is  his  own  carpenter,  his 
own  tailor,  his  own  architect,  his  own  carrier.  But,  as  we  know,  such 
work  is  far  inferior  to  that  accomplished  under  the  division  of  labor. 

And  this  division  of  labor  takes  place  not  only  in  the  handicrafts, 
but  also  in  the  field  of  commerce,  in  the  field  of  government,  and  in 
the  field  of  science.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  another  term  for  «  economics ». 
In  short,  specialisation  of  functions,  division  of  labor,  renders  effort  more 
effective  and  more  economical.  This  being  so,  why  not  extend  the 
system  of  the  division  of  labor  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  ocean 
carriage  ?  If  the  specialisation  of  functions,  the  division  of  labor  is 
beneficial,  in  what  field  can  it  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  this 
important  one  of  ocean  carriage,  a  field  which  concerns  not  only  the 
ship-owners  but  the  governments  and  the  people  everywhere  ? 

Fortunately  the  channels  through  which  the  division  of  labor  could  be 
realised  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  ocean  carriage  can  readily  be 
made  available. 

CHANNELS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  SERVICE. 

First  of  all  there  could  be  the  proposed  International  Commerce  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  delegates  who  should  be  experts  on  the  subject  of 
ocean  carriage.  They  should  be  in  close  official  relationship  with  those 
departments  and  bureaus  in  the  various  governments  which  deal,  directly 
and  indirectly,  with  the  questions  of  internal  carriage  in  their  relation  to 
foreign  carriage. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
which  could  be  officially  authorised  to  place  itself  in  communication  in  the 
several  adhering  countries  with :  (a)  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards 
of  Trade,  and  with :  (b)  the  national  agricultural  organisations,  all  with  the 
end  in  view  of  gathering  infoimation  towards  the  synchronisation  of  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  cargoes  ;  said  information  to  be  compiled  and  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  International  Ccmme/ce  Commission. 

In  the  third  place,  a  branch  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  could  be  constituted 
and  empowered  to  adjudicate  on  points  of  international  law  which  might 
arise  out  of  the  Commission's  functions  and  decisions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  all  tljis,  when  once  in  operation,  would 
be  likely  to  bring  about  two  impoitant  results. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  FORCES. 

First,  by  promoting  the  synchronisation  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
cargoes  it  would  tend  to  remove  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  which 
now  beset  the  ocean  carrier's  business.  In  short,  the  focussing  of  informa- 
tion under  the  proposed  system  would  make  it  possible  to  replace  the 
present  unfixed  rates  for  tbe  staples,  now  abnormally  low,  now  again 
abnormally  high,  by  fixed  average  rates. 

Second,  such  fixed  average  rates  replacing  ;he  present  uncertainties, 
violent  fluctuations,  and  consequent  losses,  would  tend  towards  the  more 
equitable  formation  of  the  world's  price  of  the  staples,  and  by  steadying 
that  equitable  price  would  promote  the  economic  interests  of  the  people 
everywhere. 

In  other  words,  the  ad  ption  of  the  proposed  system  would  set  in 
motion  a  play  of  forces  which,  beginning  in  the  township  with  the  farmer 
and  his  product,  working  upward  through  the  several  channels  indicated, 
thence  through  the  International  Commerce  Commission,  would  tend  to 
normalise  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  economic  currents  throughout  the  world 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PRODUCER. 

And  now  we  may  expect  the  producer  to  intervene.  « May  not  unfixed 
rates,  in  reality,  mean  low  rates  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  under  un- 
fixed rates  the.  carrier  is  often  compelled  to  transport  the  staples  as  bal- 
last free  of  any  charge  ?  Does  not  this  system  thus  provide  the  lowest 
rate  ?  And  is  it  not  likely  that  all  this  may  profit  the  producer  ?  » 

Let  us  see.  If  the  shipper  were  to  give  the  producer  his  share  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  actually  received  and  the  price  he  ought 
to  have  received  whenever  the  staples  were  carried  as  ballast,  then  the 
above  remarks  might  to  some  extent  be  justified.  But  how  is  the  shipper, 
buying  as  he  does  in  the  wheat-pit,  to  hunt  up  and  identify  the  original 
owner  of  the  product  ?  And  even  if  the  shipper  could  hunt  him  up,  what 
w  uld  induce  him  to  give  back  part  of  his  gains  to  the  producer  ?  No- 
thing that  I  know  of.  There  is  not  even  a  remote  chance  that  the  producer 
will  profit  by  the  levy  which  the  shipper  raises  on  the  carrier  whenever  he 
can  compel  him  to  carry  freight  free  as  ballast. 

The  producer's  interests  cannot  be  served  by  abnormally  low  freight 
rates  any  more  than  by  abnormally  high  freight  rates :  but  they  can  be 
served  by  the  fixed  average  rates  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
here  advocated  would  permit.  Such  fixed  published  rates  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  producer  anywhere  to  arrive  at  a  just  approximation 
of  what  his  home  price  ought  to  be  in  its  relation  to  the  world's  price, 
and  this  would  insure  to  him  the  best  possible  results. 

But  supposing  some  farmer,  working,  say,  160  acres  of  land,  were 
to  ask :  « Of  what  value  would  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  be  to  me, 
since  I  neither  export  my  product  nor  sell  it  to  exporters  » ? 
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The  answer  is  a  simple  one:  the  home  price  is  derived  from  the 
world's  price,  and  the  world's  price  is  influenced  by  the  cost  of  ocean 
carriage.  Let  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  fluctuate  through  unfixed  rates, 
and  it  causes  the  world's  price  to  fluctuate,  which,  in  turn,  causes  fluc- 
tuation of  the  home  price.  Steadying  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  steadies 
the,  world's  price  and  steadies  the  home  price  of  the  staples,  thus  be- 
nefiting the  farmer  who  neither  exports  not  sells  to  exporters  as  well  as 
the  farmers  who  exports. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  the  proposal  for  fixed  rates  under  an  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Commission  would  be  received  by  the  governments. 

It  seems  likely  that  it  would  be  favored  by  the  governments  of 
the  exporting  nations,  the  nations  which  have  the  staples  of  agriculture 
for  sale.  But  how  about  the  importing  nations,  the  nations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  ? 

Had  this  question  been  asked  some  25  years  ago  we  might  have 
expected  the  statesman  of  that  day  to  have  given  some  such  answer  as  the 
following  : 

«  We  are  not  here  as  champions  of  altruism,  nor  for  promoting  doc- 
trinaire theories  as  to  equitable  distribution.  We  know  what  we  want. 
We  want  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials  at  the  very  lowest  price  at  which 
it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  them.  The  lower  our  influences  can 
depress  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  the  better  it  is  for  us  ;  the  more 
abundant  will  be  the  food  of  our  people  and  the  cheaper  will  be  the 
raw  materials  for  our  factories.  » 

But,  with  the  progress  of  our  times,  the  statesman  of  today  is  likely  to 
reason  differently  ;  he  is  likely  to  answer  on  this  wise  : 

«  We  cannot  afford  to  force  prices  in  the  exporting  countries  below 
the  normal.  Our  investments  in  those^coun  tries,  the  need  we  have 
of  them  as  buyers  of  our  manufactured  goods,  are  sufficient  inducements 
to  warrant  us  in  using  our  efforts  to  influence  commerce  in  the  staples  along 
perfectly  just  and  equitable  lines,  and  this  both  at  home  and  abroad  ». 

THE  STATESMAN. 

But  how  will  the  case  stand  with  those  nations  which  possess  a  power- 
ful merchant  marine  ?  Let  us  see  what  the  statesman  in  such  a  country 
would  have  been  likely  to  say  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

«  We  are  not  concerned  with  prices  and  their  equities  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  conserve  and  increase  our  national  strength  we  are 
primarily  concerned  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  our  merchant 
marine.  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  do  anything  that  would  be  likely 
to  hamper  its  freedom  or  subject  its  movements  to  international  regulation  ». 

But  in. our  day  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  different.  The  modern 
statesman  is  likely  to  reason  : 
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a  While  a  powerful  merchant  marine  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
a  state;  there  is  another  consideration  of  far  greater  importance,  and  that 
is  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  in  that  state,  the  well-being  of  its  men, 
of  its  women,  of  its  children.  Our  people  must  have  work  ;  they  must  eat 
and  wear  clothes  and  furnish  their  dwellings,  and  all  of  this  is  influenced 
by  stability  and  equity  in  the  price  of  the  staples.  Now,  while  the 
merchant  marine  may  force  prices  in  certain  markets  below  their  due 
level ,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  products  thus  lowered  will  reach  the 
consumers,  the  people  of  our  state,  at  that  low  level.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  deteriorating  influences  set  going  by  the  unfixed  rates  for  ocean 
carriage,  with  the  speculation  they  give  rise  to,  will  adversely  affect  not 
only  the  producer  but  also  the  consumer  ». 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  question  which  the  statesman  will, 
no  doubt,  bear  in  mind  when  considering  the  merchant  marine,  and  that 
is  the  need  of  preserving  the  economic  stability  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  the  buying  countries.  The  mother  country  may  be  a  buyer  of  the  sta- 
ples ;  the  colonies  are  almost,  always  sellers.  The  lamb's  gentle  bleat  will 
be  likety  to  meet  with^a  sympathetic  response  from  its  dam. 

THE  PROTECTIONIST. 

But  what  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  statesman  in  a  protection  country 
which  is  neither  an  extensive  exporter  nor  an  importer  of  the  staples  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  is  quite  likely  that  such  a  statesman  would 
have  said  : 

«  Yes,  I  see  the  wanton  waste  caused  by  design  or  fortuity  in  forcing 
the  world's  price  to  deflect  from  the  line  of  the  normal  through  the  in- 
fluences exercised  by  unfixed  rates  for  the  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples.  It 
is  a  grievous  injury  to  many,  no  doubt.  But  thanks  to  our  system  of 
protection,  and  thanks  to  our  independence  from  the  influences  exercised 
by  the  exporting  and  importing  markets,  we  are  not  affected  by  the  evil 
trend  thus  imparted.  Protection  gives  us  our  own  special  normal,  our 
own  price,  independent  of  the  world's  price  ». 

But  the  modern  statesman  is  likely  to  reason  : 

« Protection  is  but  another  name  for  an  artificial  barrier.  We  have 
the  artificial  barrier,  it  is  true,  but  for  all  that,  and  above  and  beyond 
it,  the  world's  price  rules  here  as  it  does  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  the  world's  price,  first  of  all,  and  on  top  of  that  the  artificial  en- 
hancement which  protection  gives  to  our  producers,  and  which  comes  out 
of  the  pcckets  of  our  consumers.  It  thus  follows  that  we  are  fully  as  much 
interested  in  maintaining  the  world's  price  at  its  normal  level  as  are  the 
exporting  or  importing  nations  ». 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  summing  up  my  argument  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  say 
that  just  as  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  world's  [reports  on  the 
production  of  the  staples  required  official  international  action,  so  the  re- 


gulation  and  control  of  the  terms  and  conditions  for  their  ocean  carriage 
also  requires  official  international  action. 

Without  such  international  action  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  equi- 
table and  fixed  rates  in  the  carriage  of  the  staples.  The  absence  of  these 
equitable  and  fixed  rates  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  disturbances 
throughout  the  economic  world,  by  forcing  values  to  deflect  from  the 
line  of  the  normal. 

In  concluding  my  argument  sin  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
I  wish  to  say  that  there  seem  to  be  three  ways  of  disposing  of  the  question 
before  us.  One  would  be  to  leave  matters  alone,  to  let  the  problem?  solve 
themselves.  Another  would  be  to  live  in  the  hope  that  the  carriers  may 
presently  become  so  wise  and  disinterested  that  they  will  solve  the  question 
of  their  own  accord  and  set  matters  right.  But  if  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others,  adequate  means  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  rational  ends, 
we  are  forced  to  set  aside  both  of  these  ways.  This  leaves  the  third  way, 
that  of  action  on  the  lines  of  the  resolution  submitted,  the  working  out 
of  the  system  indicated  therein. 

An  impartial  review  of  the  subject  must  lead  the  statesman  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  question  cannot  be  solved  by  action  on  empyrical 
lines.  The  problems  of  ocean  carriage  as  they  affect  any  one  port,  or  all  the 
ports  of  any  one  country,  are,  after  all,  but  phases  and  fractions,  por- 
tions of  the  question  when  it  is  considered  as  a  whole.  Viewed  as  a  whole 
the  problems  transcend  the  limits  of  any  one  country  ;  they  are  inter-related 
and  concern  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  statesman  could  dismiss  this  question 
with  a  waive  of  the  hand.  Population  everywhere  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  so  is  popular  education.  All  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  wants  are  increasing.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  highest  aim  of  good  states- 
manship is  to  see  that  the  demands  arising  out  of  these  increased  wants  are 
not  stupidly  andj[unjustly  frustrated  by  causes  which  have  their  root  in 
inequities  in  the  formation  of  the  world's  price  of  the  staples. 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  ot  any 
University  of  California  Library 

or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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